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■ *. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE PROBLEM AND RESEARCH 

* Interracial I nteraction disability Is an abstract 
term used to describe the differential behavior of para on* 
from different racial backgrounds when they are working 
together in a task-oriented, Interracial group, (Cohen, 

I * 

* 

1967) As the term suggests, repeated Inequalities In per- 

t forsar.ee emerge among members of different races when work* 

ing together. It lo believed that part of this Imbalance 

reflects the differences In expectations that are held by 

***v.herc rf one race for members of a different race* 

■* ■ 

* i 1 ■ ■ 

Theft o differential expectations for members of 
different races grow out of thoso generally held beliefs 

h- , 

which are historically and currently In existence within 

she society. For example, in. this society, s person with 

V.ock skin ic generally expected to be less able in aca* 

domic areas of performance than a person with white skin* 

(Kate, Epps, Axeloon, pp. 77*83) In sn interracial task* 

* * 
oriented group the reinforcement of these differential 

• • * * 

expectations occurs when the power end prestige order 

' * w * ■ 

t > . 

emerges and systematically favors people with whltq skin* . 

f 

Given this reinforcing cycle of beliefs, expectations, 
.differential performances, end further confirmation of 



belief 8, a self-fulfilling prophecy Is established and It 
.Is difficult to change. 

Hie theoretical framework for understanding the 
process of Interracial Interaction disability Is provided 
by soclologlats In the theory of status characteristics 
. and expectation states. (Berger, Cohen, Zolditch, p. 29) 

The theory attempts to formalize a large body of experl** 
mental findings' In small-group research. It postulates. 

b 

an underlying expectation structure which Is road':, manifest 
* . " - 
by the power and prestige order. The theory states the 

* 

•cope conditions under which a given diffuse status char- 
* * 

acterlstlc becomes activated ard the process by which the 

* * # 

a ^ „ 

general expectations held for a specific state of the dif- 

\ ‘ * 

fuse status characteristic becomes aasoclated with the 
specific skills required to perform well on a new task! 

The emergence of Interracial Interaction disability 
■ la an Interesting phenomenon In Itself, But from an 

t * * * * 

* * * , 1 

educator* a point of view,* and particularly a practitioner's^ 
it Is important to know how to reverse or atop the negative 
effects of unfavorable expectations which ere based on 
Irrational characteristics such as rsce. Two investigators 

V - * 

have studied this phenomenon and have attempted to alter 

t , . . 

the negative effects of race In an Interracial group setting. 

* 1 a- 

* . . * * , 

Both X. Kats and E. Cohen have worked independently in 

it { * ' 

studies with students who possess black and white skin 

■ a 

color. The different Interventions used by Kats and Cohen 



have been called assertion training and expectation 

training, respectively* . * 

\ - * 

Assertion and expectation training have focused 

* + 1 

on the behavior of low-status members In the group, .in 

these studies the black students* The essential idea is 

' * 

P 

.to set up conditions whereby the low-status members per- 

* - 

* form as well or better than the high-status members on a . 

* 

new task* Hopefully the beliefs ar.d expectations begin ‘ 
to change after this intervention such that low-status 

members will now be viewed differently (more positively) 

* * 

# I t 

by the hlgh-stAtus members* Verification of these changes 

‘ - , * 

% * ’ 

Is based on observation In another new post -Intervention 

• * ■ * ' *. : 

teak. 

- * * 

* r * 

As reviewed later in this paper, the intervention 

* it* i * ' , 

... ** 

training procedures of Katr and E* Cohen have been week 

u * J 

1 ¥ 1 

1 . * 

in changing the behavior of blacks When compared, to the 

* * 4 - * i . k i 

4 

behavior, of whites* Ttie research reported In this paper 

* 1 r ^ 

Is V*sed on s different experimental attempt to change 

* ■ P 

the performance of blacks when working together with whites 

* ■ * J 

The expectation training devised for this study 

i * * *• * * * 1 

vas based W social learning principles as developed and 

* * I 

I ¥ 

empirically tasted by A. Bandura* The Intended effect of 
the expectation training was to directly change the behav- 
ior of low-a tatus par former s. Social learning principles 

* * 

suggested some 1 powerful techniques for accomplishing this 

I 

I 

.change In a short, tine period* Basic components such as 
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peer modeling o£ desired behavior and guided participation 
and encouragement from a hlgh-ststus-role model were com- 
bined In a treatment procedure (for this study)*' Although 
these social learning principles have not been used prevl- 
ously In systematically changing behsvlor In a bl-rsclal 
Situation, the empirical work of A. Bandura and others 
suggested their applicability to the Interracial situation* 
(Bandura, 1969, pp# 143-167) 

The basic design, scoring system, 8nd task used 
* * * ■ 

In'thls. study Is a direct derivative of the work of B* Cohen 

a * 

with whom lhave worked as a student for three years* Ihe 
attempt was to change the status ordering of black members 
that emerges in a four -ms n Interrsclsl group by using an 

expectation training based on social lesmlng principles* 

\ 

The results of the expectation trslnlng were compared to 

* H * / 
the results of control groups with blacks Who received no 

special training. 

lha findings from this study are considered a 
relevant part of a series of studies aimed at establishing, 
in an empirical manner the conditions necessary for equality 
of educational opportunity to take place in our schools* 




CHAPTER II 



THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE "PUCING THE PROBLEM OF INTER- 
RACIAL INTERACTION DISABILITY INTO A RESEARCH FRAMEWORK. 

There ere many ways of thinking about race and Its 

effects on educational outcomes* Ono approach used by . 

many sociologists Is to place the terras race and racial 
* * * * 
stereotyping under tho more abstract heading of "status 

* ^ r 

characteristic." 

The terra status characteristic has been used and 

, ■ 

' defined many ways. Following the earlier work of Hughes 
and the more recent work of Berger, Cohen, and Zeldltch 
a status characteristic stands for an evaluation* (Berger, 
dohen, Zeldltch, 1966) The evaluation consists of a gen- 

* ■ ■ * i 

Oral statement of comparative worth; a person with one 

State of a status characteristic Is better or worse than 

’ * 

■another Individual with a different stete of the sene 

states characteristic* 

F * * 

There are many examples of status characteristics 

* * * 

■in our society* race, sex, occupation, wealth, religion, 

* * 4 

t * 

and hierarchical position. Since the early 1950'e socl- 

* * 4 ^ 

• ologtsts have done a number of studies shewing how status 
characteristics predict the power and prestige order In 
task-oriented groups* 



The authors of these studies generally did not 
mention the term status characteristic and performed their 
studies independently and under a variety of experimental . 
conditions using a vide range of tasks* It was not until 
the early 1960's that Berger, Cohen, and Zeldltch built a 
more general theory about status characteristics and their 
effects on group processes based 0 n these earlier experi- 
mental studios, 

* The research of Slater la typical of the small- 
, group studios and influenced my own work* Slater, who 
worked under Robert Bales at Harvard, was concerned with 

" h- 

the . emergence of role differentiation among Initially 
'Status-equal participants in task-oriented small groups* 
..(Slater, 1955, pp* 300-310) Hie subjects were male col- 
lege undergraduates who were asked to solve ss a group a 
human. rotations problem* Bach group was given a time 
limit to discuss the problem and reach a decision as to . 
what should be done, 

. . . . The Interaction for each group waS scored by 

observers and these Interaction profiles were compared to 

individual responses on post-meeting questionnaire items* 

Sldtef asked the group participants four questions; who 

contributed the host ideas, who did the most to guide the 

discussion, how well did you like the other members, and 

. * 
who stood out as the leader* 



7 

One of the Important results of Sister's research 
was tho high correlation between the amount of talking a 
person did and- the ratings he received fox best Ideas , 

most guldance t and leadership. The average Intercotre- 

* 

latlons for the above Items with the total amount of talk* 

* 

ing Is .80. ..(Slater* Table 3, p. 302) The high 
Intercorrelation among these Indicators of power Is an 
Important point that Justifies the significance attached 

‘i 

to initiation rates In my own research. Slater used only 
subjects who were initially status equals but during the 
process of group declslon-maklng differentiation Invariably 

ft 4 

t * 

occurred and a stable status hierarchy emerged. Soon after 

* t * * + 

Slater did his work a number of other Investigators showed 

* * * 

how, specific status characteristic* could predict In advenes 
each person's group role and position In the status 
hierarchy. 

In studies of jury deliberations, Strodtbeck found 
that two variables! sex and occupation* could predict . 
Initiation rates and Influence over final jury decisions. 

(Strodtbeck! James, Hawkins, 1957, pp. 713-719) Caudill 

* ' * * * 

* 

showed how professional position In s mental health hos- 

i * * 

■ 

pltsl affected declslon-maklng during conferences. 

it - i * 

(Caudill* 1958) Torrance goes one step further by showing 

• - i 

ho*, Air Force hierarchy can extend Its influence Into 
problem-solving arc is that have nothing to do with regular 
Air Force duties. (Torrance, 1954 , pp. 130-140) Rati, \ 



whose work will be reviewed In more detail later In this 

thesis, did a series of studies showing the effects of 

race on power. and prestige orders* (Kata, Colds ton, 

% 

Benjamin, ir**8, pp. 123*141) 

t 

Probably the most disturbing and powerful effect 
of a_status characteristic Is Its ability to carry with 
it a general expectation end evaluation Into new tasks . 
requiring new skills that have never been previously asso- 
ciated with the particular status characteristic* This 
process by which a status characteristic diffuses into new 

situations and affects the expectations members hold for 

* 

one another, which eventually Is reflected In the emerging 

power and prestige order, and In turn Is re-enforced by 

differential evaluations of each member's performance, has 

been formalised Into the theory of status characteristics 

end expectation states* Xt Is this theory with Its assurop 

tlons, scope conditions, and major hypotheses that under* 

* 

lies the study reported In this thesis* 

The main elements of the theory can be stated as 

follows. A diffuse status characteristic is defined* 

* * 

Then the conditions assumed to be necessary for activating 
the diffuse status characteristic (D) are stated* Follow- 
ing this an assumption Is made about the process- by which 
f ■ ' ■ • » 

a diffuse status characteristic spreads to s new situation 

requiring a skill that has not been previously related to 
the diffuse status characteristic* A third assumption 

1 



* ■ 



states the process by which a balanced assignment is made, 

* 

linking the positively .valued state of the status charac- 

teristic with the high state of all skills required to 
* * 
perform the new task* ' 

The fourth and last assumption states that the 

% * 

observable power and prestige order in a group will be a 

■ h- 

reflection of the underlying pro-cess which assigns differ- 
ential values to members of the group who possess different 
states of a diffuse status characteristic/ (Berger, 

Cohen, Zelditch, 1966) 

t - 

Definition 1: A characteristic D is a diffuse 

status characteristic if and only if 

(1) the states of D are differentially 
evaluated 

(2) to each state, x, of D there corresponds 

# . .a distinct set Dx of specifically asso- 

. dated, evaluated states of character- 
istics, and* / 

(3) to each state, x, of D there corresponds 

a distinct general expectation state, GESx, 

*■ ' '■ having the same evaluation as the state Px* 

<P* 33) 

In the study reported here, race, as determined by 
.skin color, is the diffuse status characteristic* The 
. .specific states of D (race) in this study are black and 
white and these states have differential evaluations in 
this society. The set of characteristics associated with 
black skin color was documented by Johnson in "The 

C* # - l ■ 

Stereotype of the American Negro. 11 (Johnson, 1944) 

' * 

Although this historical work is now dated, the generally 
, held yaclst stereotyping of Negroes has not disappeared* 



o 
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The Riot Commission Report of 1967 stated firmly that 
white racism stood out as a major factor in causing 'dis- 
content among, non-whites in this society* (Riot Commission 

+ t 

Report, pp* 203, 206)* The negative association made with 

black skin color results in a general expectation of less 

* ■ 

competent performance for blacks than for whites* This 
attitude is not only held by whites but also by blacks* 

The doll study of Kenneth Clark is a poignant demonstration 

of how negative racial stereotypes are held by young Negro 

• ■ * 

children* Clark presented pairs of black and white dolls 

V * 

. that were identical in every respect except skin color* 

* 

Two of these dolls were brown with black hair and two were ■ 
.white with yellow hair* Ttie dolls were presented to 
■ 253 Negro children who varied in ages from three to seven 
and in regional origin* The children were asked to choose 
•among the dolls which one they would like to play with, 

. wlv* h one was a nice doll, which one looked bad, and which 

> * 

one uad a nice color* Regardless of age or region Negro 
children overwhelmingly preferred the white doll and over* 

. whelmingly chose the "colored” doll as looking bad* 

(Clark, 1941, pp. 602-611) 

• ^ 

c What are the conditions for activating the general 

.expectations of a diffuse status characteristic? How can 
' ■ * 

..we describe, generally, the situation. in which racial 
stereotypes will be 'used as a means of deciding who is 
capable of performing a task and who is not? This 



I 



y* 

it 

decision Is .often made Irrespective of the Individual's 

t ' » 

own abilities. 

ft 

Four conditions are required for activating. the 
diffuse status charact eristic* (Berger, Cohen, Zeldltch, 
1966) First, members of the group must perform a collec- 
tive and valued task which means they must take into 
account each other's behavior and the different outcome? 
of the task can be viewed as successes or failures* 

* . Second, the task must' require some form of ability 

such that one state of the ability Is more likely to lead 

to a successful outcome than another state of the ability. 

* 

Third, It Is assumed that no one has ever previously 

• associated the ability to do the task with any of the mem- 
* « 

bars, of the group* % ’ y 

Fourth, members of the group are assumed to be 

* h * * , 

differentiated on the basis of aslngle external status 
characteristic* These conditions form the Important scope 
conditions of the theory. The procedure section of this 
thesis discusses how each condition tm been met In the 
current study* 

When we have a situation that Involves people with 

1 v * * 

h- + 

a certain status characteristic performing a task requtr- 

* * 

V + 

lng certain specific skills, It Is Important to understand 
how the states of the status characteristic become asso- 
ciated with the states of specific new abilities* Once 

# * * 

the task begins, participants start making suggestions 

+ h- 

o 

ERIC 



'it 

B 1 *■ 

as to how the group shall proceed In order to achieve a 

successful outcome* The dllenma for group members is to 
.form some basis, for deciding whose ideas are best* 
Particularly if the task is ambiguous , that is, there is 
not an immediate rule which tolls everyone which ideas are 

I 

correct and which are not, then group members must look 
elsewhere to decide who is more likely to have good ideas* 
At this point the differential expectations associated 
with the diffuse status characteristic are very helpful. 
They help everyone to decide who can be expected to per* 
.‘form well at the new task* Unless there la a specific 
rreason to the contrary, members will assign the high 
; ability of the new task to those members who generally 
Vare expected" to perform well. 

In the case of black students the expectation has 
c6 negative assignment and blacks are expected to do poorly 
.'at host new tasks when being compared to whites* The 

: diffusion of negative expectations would probably be 

* 

. reversed if the task Involved athletic, music, or dancing 
labilities due to specific expectations about black supe~ 
priority in those areas* Host of the evidence found in , 
^’support of the theory of status characteristics and expec- 
station states shows that once a status hierarchy has been 
t established with regard to a specific task it is extremely' 
difficult to change that arrangement* 
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One reason why a status hierarchy Is unlikely to 
change Is the assumed connection between the underlying 
expectation structure, operating within each Individual, 
and the observable power and prestige order* The observ* 
able power and prestige order consists of four verbal 
Interaction components: task performances, action oppor* 

t uni ties, positive evaluations, and negative evaluations. 
When added together, these components form the basic ini- 
tiation Index and the varying rates on interaction among 

i 

group members, as measured by this index, serves as a con- 
firmation of the differences in the underlying expectation 

* 

structure* A number of studies have been done by Berger 
and his associates verifying the assumed relationship 
between differential expectations and a stable power and 
prestige order, (Berge*. jnd Conner, 1969) A main finding 

of the “Dartmouth" study was that as time passed, rigidity 

* + 

in the status structure increased* That is, once a status 
ordering emerged, there were very few subsequent changes 

In the rank order positions of group members as measured 

* 

by. the basic initiation Index during later time intervals* 

- The "Dartmouth" study by Berger has another important 

finding* In one condition of the experiment, an individual's 
expectation for his partner's ability was manipulated Into 
a high or low category* In this situation the status 
ordering emerged faster and was more rigid than among 
groups that had^members with initially equal expectations 

ERIC 



for each other* (Berger and Conner, 1969) 

Moore did a similar study In which he manipulated 
the expectations of Junior college students for their 
partner while they performed a co-operative, ambiguous 
task. The task consisted of making judgments about a 
series of slides each of which showed two rectangles filled 
with varying patterns of black and white squares. The 
task demanded, first, making an individual decision as to 

t 

which pattern has the greater amount of white area and 

then, second, making a joint decision with a partner. The 

c. 

decisions were made on a mechanical console in front of . 

i 4 4 

* 4 

each participant and the information each person received 
about his partner's choice was manipulated by the console 

i ■ 

to guarantee disagreement ninety per cent of the time. 

The critical choice came when a person had to make a final 

V * - * * 

decision after receiving the manipulated information from 

c 

his partner. It was predicted that the status of the 
individual compared to his partner would be the crucial 

factor in determining how often he would change his origi- 

* 1 

nal decision, Moore found that low-status persons were 

5 - 

more likely to yield to their partner's choice in this 

decision-making task. (Moore, 1968) 

Summarizing these studies, their results are irapor- 
* * 

Cant in understanding that a status hierarchy, once formed, 

is unlikely to change over time. In addition, differential 

expectations for self and other is a good predictor of each 
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member's position in the status hierarchy* Finally, dif- 
ferences along a single status dimension is a good pre- 
dictor of differential expectations which leads to 
differences in power and prestige* 

The attempt in this thesis was to teach and moti- 
vate individuals with low status to observe and practice 
a pattern that approximates high-status behavior* Thus 
we wanted to see if our training procedure was sufficiently 
strong to bring about a change in the behavior of low- 
status members when participating with high-status members 
on Q co-operative task* Such changes in overt behavior 
should, theoretically, reflect changes which have taken 
place in the underlying expectation structure within each 

v 

member of the group* A change in the underlying expecta- 

- 

tion structure cannot be verified directly; it is assumed 
to be directly linked to the emerging power and prestige 
order as measured by the basic initiation rate and an 
Influence measure* In the study reported here, race 
becomes the basis for predicting low status and high status* 
It is assumed that in an interracial task-oriented group 
Students who possess black skin will be expected to per- 
form less competently than students with white skin* 

e.' Two separate investigators, 1* Katz and £* Cohen, 

» 

have worked to change expectations and performances of 
bl-raclal groups by use of an intervention technique* The 
essential features of assertion training as used by Katz 



o 
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Ilf bl- racial groups are as follows 

1* Blacks and whites perform a shared task* 

Zf Blacks receive differential amounts of 
Information that guarantee equal status 
behavior. , 

S f Whites are placed with blacks in the task" 

' situation where whites can visibly see 
eqpal status behavior by blacks* 

Katz used math problems where he rlggei) thq cop* 

rppt answers for blacks 50 per cent of the time and then 

guaranteed that the black subjects would perform In i pen* 

patent manner, (Katz and Cohen, 1962) Prior to the aseer* 

H „ . * * 

tlon training then again after the training .spdsibp* 

■ . • 
pairs black and white collage students were askfld to 

judge tfye length and ereas of geometric objects ip sabf,gu« 

Cue pictures. Although the black studentp did improve 

their ability to influence their white partners In the 

post-test situation, the author was unclear as to whft 

produced the effect. .We have no indication that the blacks 

became more assertive in the post-test situation. As the 

. v 

author suggested. It may have beep that the whites ware 
simply morp acquiescent in the experimental qituatlpp. 

It is Interesting to note that Katz reported an inoreas^ 
in the hostility of whites toward blacks as expressed jLp . 

' J r ' f" ‘ £ T L 

post-meeting questionnaire, The hostility took the form 
tot vhtte subjects saying they woulej prefer fcq 
: another partner and that they did i}pt.wapt to and 

do a similar experir.--*- '■he same partner* it*P ifipreagg 

? **' , * L - ■' V -c 

■ ^p hostility, if- perceived by blacks during the expe*lmpnfH|l 

. . f '■* ■ . ■ t 
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treatment* would run counter to Kate's theoretical aaaunp** 

t * 

tlons about the conditions under which blacks will behave 

i * 

more assertively# According to the author's assumptions* 

any increase in perceived threat should inhibit black per- 

forma nee# (Kata and Cohen t 1962) 

Cohen began her research with the same problem as 

Katz— how to improve tho competency of the blacks in a bi- . 

racial situation# But her analysis of the problem differed 

from Katz# Cohen used the assumptions and guidelines of 
1 ■ 

status characteristic theory to design a aeries of expert**' 
vents# The intervention she designed has been labeled 

* I 

* 

expectation training and its main elements are as follow: 

l# Blacks receive a training procedure that 
teaches them highly competent behavior for 
a specific task# 

2# Whites receive a neutral training procedure 
which neither hinders nor helps their per* 
forma nco on the same specific task* 

3# Blacks and whites work together on the specific 
task and Independent observation is made 
concerning the relative competency of each 
participant# (Cohen* 1970) 

Dr# Cohen's first study attempted to gain a base** 

* 

line of behavior and .aetablloh some empirical verification 

• * 

f6t the assumptions and predictions of otatus character* 

is tic theory# In this case the subjects were junior high , 

• 

School boys who played a verbal game of chance and strategy 

* * 

Involving fourteen group decisions# During a game, two 

V * 4 * .* „ ♦ * £ 

pairs of black and white students played together as a 
team# The theory predicts interaction profiles and Influence 
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The main result 9 of this first study confirmed the predic- 
tions of the theory* In about 70 per cent, of the groups^' 

* * w 

whites held the first and the second ranks in interection 
and were the most influential 80 per cent of the time* 
(Cohen, 1969, p. 15) 

* p 

In a second study Cohen used the building of a 

radio crystal set as an expectation training* In this 
case, the four-man teams of black and .white students 

played the atrategy game first, then built the radio 

p * 

, crystal set after blacks had received a superior set of 

* 

building instructions, and then played the strategy game •. 

* 

a second time* The results from this second experiment 
have been analyzed, and were disappointing in relation to 
'the main hypothesis* The differences between control 
groups and experimental' groups were negligible with whites 
generally in control of the task in both variations of 
experimental treatments* (Cohen, 1970) 

How could we strengthen expectation training pro- 
cedures, within societal limits, in order to produce a 
.more consistent and effective change in the status order- 
ing and to achieve a distribution of interaction which 
/approximates equal status for black and white students? 
•When I refer to equal status conditions, I have in mind a 
behavioral measure. Two measures are of special impor- 
tance in ascertaining the status ordering; first, the 
. total initiation index which is simply a measure of the 
u 

ERIC 



.... 

total number of times a person speaks to the group and, 
second,, an Influence measure which Is the number of times 

i i 

the group accepts for Its final decision 8 suggestion from 

* * 

an Individual. These measures have been reliably u£ed by 

Cohen In her studies. (Cohen, 1969, pp. 9-15) 

Equal status conditions within a single group 

would Imply that the initiation Indexes were of similar 

quantity for blscks and whites and that Influence would 

be evenly distributed among all members. Previous empirical 

research, using Initially equal status members, tells us 

that such equal status conditions are very rare to find in 

problem-solving groups. At some early point In the group 

decision making, differentiation of roles occurs and remains 

throughout completion of the tssk. 

* . 

' ' The problem faced by black students Is a serious 

* * * 

qne In this situation. The status characteristic of blsck 

Qkln connotes a general and diffuse set of negative expec* 

* 

tat Ions, particularly when he compares himself to the 

white student. For exsmple, why would whites expect him 

to do well on a verbal tssk? Particularly If the white 

student has already seen the black perform on a verbal 

6e8k;and the black said very little, there Is little basis 

■ 

tor anyone to expect a change. 

i\. What lo needed Is a strategy which attacks more 
directly the basis on which the status ordering Is being 
.established. If verbal skills are the means by which 8 
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person. establishes a high-status position' for himself in 
a task situation, then verbal skills are what must be 

changed directly to affect the status ordering, • 

* 

Implicit in this research and the intervention 
designed for this study are some basic assumptions about 
behavior and the conditions that lead to behavior change* 
Following the ideas of Bandura X have assumed thst behavior 

fr a 

is not exclusively controlled by Internal needs and drives* 
Instead much observable behavior is a response to external 
rewards and punishments that exist in a social interaction 
system. The system of rewards and punishments that are 
perceived by an individual constitute a set of contingent 
cles which tend to maintain or extinguish behavior* 

These assumptions help explain the social learning 
viewpoint about the relationship of attitudes to behavior 
change, Festlnger in his*' review of the literature found 

a- very low correlation between any reported change in 

* 

* 

attitudes and a subsequent change in behavior* (Festlnger/ 
1964) However, when the relationship is reversed, Bandura 

h- * 

has found considerable association between a change in 
behavior and a change in attitudes, (Bandura, Blanchard, 

Ritter, 1968) A behavior change is brought about by alter** 

■? 

lhg in a systematic fashion the set of contingency responses 
that are maintaining a specific behavior. Our first goal 

ft ■ ■ 

iVi changing the behavior of low-status Individuals ‘is to 
specify what behaviors needed changing and what new 

■behaviors we would like to establish* The assumption here 

o 
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Is that a change In behaviors, under proper conditions, 

would lead to a change In attitudes. 

* 

To accomplish this goal, 1 watched the video tapes 
of the Interracial groups In Cohen's two previous studies. 

For each group 1 had data on the Initiation rates and 

* 

thus could select groups on the basis of different racial 

status orderings. In those groups where blacks were not 

Influential there were apparent skill deficits. That Is, 

the black participants not only tended to speak lnfre- 
■ 

quently but when they did, their sentences were too often 

* 

.very brief. {Cohen, 1969, p. 26) As a result, if the 
group did not respond to a black participant's suggestion) 
; he often remained silent for s considerable period of 

B m 

jtlme. Black subjects rarely used coalition behavior as a 
•means of winning the groCp over to their Ideas. Further, 

* 

)lt was rare for blacks to defend their Ideas with s lengthy 

■ 

^discussion about the merits of their plans. These obser- 
vations summarise the main behavioral deficits that 1 
.^obsorved watching the video tapes. 

c ; Second, the novelty of the Stanford laboratory 

setting and the ;'ovel experimental procedures seemed to 
> * 
generally Inhibit some black students from participating 

st all. This was particularly striking in cases where a 

black Individual would hardly speak s word throughout the 

* 

study but as soon as he was taken home again and reached 
. Ms own local neighborhood a torrent of discussion would 
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take place among his friends* 

Faced with these two problems, skill deficits and 

experimental Inhibition, social learning theory suggests 

some principles and methods for changing the behavior of 

black students. Bandura has found that models, either as 
* 

peers or with high status, can be effective In demons tra- 
ting and Inducing subjects to try new behaviors. (Bandura, 

* * t 

1969, pp. 143-167) Peers can be particularly effective In 
demonstrating new behavior, especially when subjects see • 
that no aversive consequences follow* (Bandura, 1969,* 

* 'Vi 

p. 128) In addition, guided participation at the encoursge- 

* 

ment of & hlgh-status model affords the subject a chance 

to practice new styles of behavior* Such practice Is par- 

* * \ 

ticularly effective when done In small Increments each of 

-. • • • * * / 

which results In successful accomplishment* (Bandura, 

1969., pp* 161-162) Although most of these procedures have 

been developed to change subjects who suffer from neurotic 

* «. 

+ r * r * 

and pathological symptoms, these procedures have also been 
used more generally In the classroom to establish behavior . 
change* (Staats, 1965) 
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RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 

1 

4 

I 

The basic design of the study was experimental In 

ft 

a natural field setting. Within certain 11ml tat tons the 

design meets the basic scope conditions as set forth by 
* ■ 

status characteristic theory* 

The study was conducted at three different Junior 

■ i i a * * 

high schools In two communities. In general, the social 

* 4 

class composition In one community Is middle and upper 
middle class*. Two of the schools ere located In this com- 
munity. The second community Is largely a lower middle- 
class community* A more complete and detailed description 
of the two communities and the student populations In tfte 

■ ft 

respective schools can be found In Chapter VI* 

All of the schools were Integrated with varying 
percentages of racial composition* The four-man groups 
were drawn from within each school and consisted of two 
black and two white students* 

The design of this experiment follows the scope 
cbndltlons as set forth by status-characteristic ' theory* 

The scope conditions are critical In establishing the basic 
social situation In which a status characteristic will be 
operative* Four scope conditions have been paraphrased 
ti 
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from status -characteristic theory ss defined by Berger * 
Cohen, and Zcldltch* Following each paraphrase are con- 
crete descriptions of how this study attempted to meet 

* 

such conditions* 

h- 

Selection of Subject s ; 

Scope condition from theory: I. It is assumed that none 

of the Individuals has specific expectations for himself 
or another person in the group relevant to performance on 
the task* (Berger, Cohen, Zeldltch, 1966, p, 34) 

* Since all of the subjects within a group attended 

the same school, were of the same sex, and in the same 

grade level, there was a good chance that this condition 

would be violated on several occasions, Particularly If 

2 * 

a subject shared an academic class with another person, he 

* * % * 

.may have had definite Ideas about the specific verbal and 

•a / 

.Intellectual ability of that individual* Keeping the above 
constraints In mind, we chose a black and white student 
sample from each school that would enable us to run ten 

h- 

groups per school, 

It Is Important to try to give some evidence as 
to how often this first scope condition was violated* 

,Slnne we had access to class schedules, It was possible 
to arrange our groups such that no two members in a group 
shared a math or English class together. Occasionally we 

H 

were forced by circumstances to place. together two sub- 
jects who shared a foreign lenguage or social studlee 
class* Many more violations occurred regarding physical 
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education classes* In the absence of precise calculations , 
about twenty-five per cent of our groups had two group t 

* t 

+ * 

members who shared a physical education class* the reason 

* 

for this violation Is obvious* the physical education 
classes are very large* However, the author has no evi- 
dence that this particular violation Of the scope condi- 
tion posed any special problem for tho experiment* Also, 

It could be argued that expertise In physical education 
skills has no relationship to the experimental game of 

r * 

'strategy, 

the final selection of subjects at each school 

* ► 

was accomplished In the following manner* School coun- 
Wore provided the project director with a list of all 
male black etude s In the seventh and eighth grades* 

7rco> this list- tv* nty weie chosen, randomly, at each.achool* 
then the project director went to the school class 
files and randomly picked out names* If the student were 
kale and white hd was Included In the.ssmple* Cards were 
picked randomly until all groups were filled* 

1 the forty names or ten groups at each school were 

presented to the school counselors, they were asked If 
feny of these students consistently failed most subjects 
tor received the best grades In sny subject. In those 
tosses where Individual students wore designated by coun- 
selors aa extremely competent or Incompetent based on 

grades, such students wore dropped from the lists and new 
* * 

nemos replaced them. 



She reasoning here was that for purposes of a 
short and brief Intervention we did not want the sample 
contaminated with Individuals of exceptionally high or 

low ability* Instead .w© strove to create thirty groups 
* * 
consisting 0 f students In the broad middle range of abil- 
ity. On the basis of class schedule, no two subjects who 

shared an academic class wore placed In tho same group* ' 

* * 

In addition, based on their homo address, no group had two 

*• 

subjects who lived In the same immediate neighborhood* 

* * + * 

Scope condition from theory: II, It Is assumed that the 

participants within each group differed on a single external 
£tetU3 characteristic (race) and that this was tne only 
observable difference among the participants* (Berger, 
Cohen, Zeldltch, 1966, p» 35) 

• To meet this condition we considered what other 

* 

prsln external status variables could influence our results* 

■? 

poctal class, social powor, ago, and sox were considered 
jtfwMnain external variables* Clothe3 or specific knowl- 
edge about an Individual's home were the main Indicators 
of social close. General sine. end bulk were used as an 
indicator of social pewov among boys* 

As mentioned in tho previous section, age was con** 
^rolled by keeping grade level constant. All of our groups 

pte.ro composed of boys In seventh or eighth grades. Slid 

* 

was controlled by -*,•*.■ *•*;• J! * 11 of 

-■ *‘~' M (****ci: l Cczt 5 Inches), medium (over 

5 feet but not tall), and snail (under 5 feet). Each 



group consisted of subjects in the same size grouping. 

In this study, social class was not precisely con- 
trolled. In addition to the problem of trying to control 
for many variables and still being able to compose 'a 
group there was a specific applied reason for not con- 
trolling social class* 

Social class as a status variable works much the 
same way as race in establishing expectations for per- 

* 

forma nee. Thus if whites tond to have a higher social 
class than blacks, the higher social-class position rein- 
forces the high expectations of race* If the social- 
class position of whites and blacks is the same, then the 
affect of race will determine the order of expectations* 

If: the social-class position of blacks is greater than 
whites, this condition feould confound the results on theo- 
retical grounds* Based on an observation of the de facto 

* + « 

segregated housing arrangements we assumed that in general 
the social-class position of the white students would be 
higher than the black* Actual data dealing with this issue 
for our sample is reported In Table 9* 

Assuming we were correct about the relative social- 

< - * 

cUs's position of the white students, what is the sntlcl- 

t : * 

paled effect on our results by not controlling this very 

powerful variable? By allowing whites the advantage of 

social class it will be more difficult to change the status 
* 

ordering of whites relative to blacks who hold a lower 



social-class position* 

On theoretical grounds thl 3 Is not the .most desl'r- 

<1 * 

able situation unless you have specifically designed your 
study to test the relative strengths of rsce and social 
class as two Independent variables* This is not the pur- 
pose of this study but there are good applied reasons for 
not worrying too much about this contamination of the 
independent variables* 

At some point In this research. or future research 

' , ■ 

we would like to have specific advice for a school system 
or classroom teacher who wishes to overcome the deleterious 
expectation effects of race* The argument would be that 
the closer wo come to dealing with a reality setting in 

designing our interventions, the better would be our 

► * ■ 

chances for overcoming' some of the unanticipated effects 
of trsnsferrlng the results of a lsborstory to the school 

i * 

setting* 

f * 

The other two scope conditions In status charac- 
teristic theory refer to tssk conditions thst are 

* 

required for activating a diffuse status characteristic* 



Scope condition from theory: III* We assume that the * 

subjects are required to perform a valued, collective 
task* By saying the task Is valued we mesn thst some 
outcomes of the task are considered a success and others 
are considered a failure* By saying the task is collec- 
tive we mean that the subjects must Interact with'each- 
other In or dor to solve the task* (Berger, Cohen, 
Zeldltch, 1966, p* 34) 



! . ** 

The task In this study Is the same one used by 

» * 

Cohen In her previous work* It la a game of strategy ' 
c tiled "Kill the Bull*" The game Is played on a board 
two feet by two feet. The object of the game la for the 
team to win as many points as possible while moving from 
a starting position to a final goal. Each team haa four- 
teen decisions or rolls of the die to win points and reach 

* 

the goal. Prior to each turn the group mujt choose what 
seema to be the best path among a number of alternative 
paths* After the group has decided which path to pursue, 

'the host experimenter rolls a die and moves a mark or the 

^ » * 

number showing on the die* Each space has a number value • 
• * 

on It; some are positive and others are negative* 
v ''' From 'a statistical or rational point of view there 

Is no best path In this game. Almost every possibility 

* * - * 

"has good features and dangerous features. The average 

* * 

score In a game Is usually a positive value somewhere 

* * 

close to one thousand points. Croup scores have ranged 

from a high of four thousand points to a low score of minus 

** #■ • * 

one thousand* It Is a rare event for any group to acoro 
*iess than sero total points although It Is a fairly ccm- 

.mon event for a group to wander away from the goal and not 

► * * * 

I * 

reach It within the required fourteen turns* In Appendix A 
, the task has been described In some detail* 

In explaining the rules of tho gome to the stu- 

w 

* * 

dents, It Is emphasised that this task requires group 
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participation and tint everyone must agree with, the final 
group decision* The host experimenter makes sure that-* 

decision making is not done by a single person or indl- 

% 

vidua Is by turn in order to avoid discussion* In either 
case he reminds the group that this task requires group 
, effort each turn and the decision must be agreed upon by 
everyone* 



Scope condition from theory: IV* We assume the task 

. requires a specific ability and that there are different 
states of this ability* With one state of the ability we 
expect successful performance and with another state of 
the. ability we expect failure* (Berger,, Cohen, Zeldltch, 
I960, p. 36) • 

a * 

In the current task there is a considerable chance 

element that determines success or failure for the group 
« * 

decision. Nonetheless in a post-meeting* questionnaire 

4 ^ t 

given by Cohen during her first study using this task, 

■ two-thirds of her subjects believed that the task required . 

• . * 

as much or more skill than luck in performing successfully 
on the task* The skill In this task appears to be the 
ability to choose a path with a high likelihood of success 
•for. the group and defend that path against other alterna* 
tlve suggestions that could be made* 

i r * 

Experimental Environment 

This study took place in each of tin three schools 
mentioned on page 23 * In each case the schools were able* 
to provide us with a makeshift utility room or extra 
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classrooms In order to conduct our work* Each group was 

* * 

notified In the morning of the day of their actual par- 
ticipation* An experimental session lasted one class 

* 

period of fifty minutes* In general, our staff ran two 
or three groups each day, 

* » 

The staff Itself was Integrated* The director of 

the project was white, the four observers were all females, 
two white and two black* In addition there was a role 
model for the black students who was a male, black, recent 
hlgh-school graduate, and the host experimenter was a 
male graduate student from India, 

* 4 

* 

. The neutrality of our host experimenter was 
achieved partly by standardizing his role Interaction 
with.' the* young student participants, partly by hla neutral 
brown. skin color, and partly by his serious demeanor and 
dipped accent* The latter factor seemed to establish a 

serious task atmosphere for the students and forced them 

¥ 

* 

to listen carefully If they were to follow the Instructions 
.Since the study was conducted on site at the 

* 

+ r 

school, It can be assumed that, unless we Intervened, 
.within one or two days of running the study every student* 
In the school would know all about our routine* The Inter* 
vent Ion we established Qove us considerable confidence 
that* each group faced a unique experience and did not 
receive any advance Information from their peers* This 
air of silence was maintained In the following mannort 



at the -end of each group's participation the director of 
the project gave all four boys a contract to algn as he. 
read the contract to the students* A copy of the contract 
can be found In Appendix B* In effect, the participants 
were requested to remain silent about the study; they 
signed an agreement which said they would keep silent, 
and they were told they would receive a dollar at the end 
of the entire study at their school If there were no 
Information leaks* ’* 

■ r 

l-a ■ 

Experimental Procedure 

1* Four boys arrive outalde the clasaroouis where the 

( Study la being held and are asked to alt quietly in prepa- 

* 

‘-ration for the Instructions* 

*• '* 2* Host experimenter^ tells the four boys they are 

participating In a unique experience* They are to play a 

: gama of strategy which none of them haa ever played before 

; It la assumed that everyone will try his best, but that . 

* " * 

‘there is no way of knowing how well any one Individual 

will do. Host experimenter then says that before playing 

the actual game each participant must receive some ins true 

.tlons* The instructions are given on a small TV screen 

and therefore tho group must bo split up into two pairs 

while receiving the Instructions* 

* * 

3, Host experimenter allows each boy to take a card 
with a number from one to four* He then aaka each 
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participant to tell him the number he picked and then 
appears to assign the students randomly to two different 
rooms to receive the Instructions, Of course, be always 
arranges It such that the white students go to one room 
and the black students to another, but this pairing has 

* 

the appearance of a chance happening rather than someone 
saying the two whites go that way and the two blacks come 
over here, 

4, The black students are met by the black role model 

and go to a separate room from. the. white students who are 

. ► 

met by one of the staff observers. The actual staff 

observer who gave Instructions to the white students was 

varied with each group, hopefully maintaining a standard 

approach but avoiding a systematic bias, 

-a 

5, The white students receive the same Instructions 
regardless of whether they are In a control or assertion 

training condition. The procedure for white students 

* 

lasted eighteen minutes and consisted of three parts, 

a) an eight -minute film on the history" of 
games In America, Students saw a video 
tape film made at an elementary school 
with a dialogue explaining certain common 
features In everyday school games, 

b) a two-page questionnaire was given to each 
white student asking him whether or not 
he played a wide range of Indoor and out- 
door games and how much he enjoyed playing 
those games, 

c) a tape-recorded set of Instructions used 
In the Cohen study In conjunction with a 

er|c 



facsimile copy of the actual game board* 

The copy of the game board was similar 
enough to the actual game board to gain 
an idea about tho game, but insufficient 
to provide any preconceived ideas about 
a best path to follow, 

6* The black students received one of two treatments 
depending on the experimental, condition, In the control 
condition they received tlv-; same procedure that the white 
students went through. In the expectation training pro- 
cedure there were three essential steps* 

a) Step one - a brief introduction to the 
game of Kill the Bull on a facsimile copy 
of the actual gore board, similar to the 
white situation, 

b) Step two - the black role model then says 
that other groups have played this game 
before and the participants might be 
interested in how a group plays this game* 

The black role model then plays a video 
tape of a four-minute excerpt of one group 
from the previous Cohen study* Following 
the four-minute excerpt the black role 
model asks the black students to rate all 
four members of the group he has just seen 
on seven criteria. Following the rating 
procedure, the role model asks the black 
participants to watch another four-minute 
excerpt, just to see how another group 
plays the gam a differently. Following this 
excerpt there is another rating session 
similar to the first, 

c) Step three - the black role model asks 
each black student three questions: 

■ (1) How do you get other people to go 
along with your ideas? 

<2) What do you do if the entire group 
wants to go in a foolish* direc tio/i ' 
and you see a better- path? 

(3) What do you do if someone disagrees 
with the path that you have suggested? 
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For each of the questions the role model 
has been trained to reinforce any response 
in which the students say in effect, X ■ ** 
will continue to fight for my idea if I 
think it is the best one available to the 
grov*. 

The excerpts that the black students see have some 
important qualities. They were chosen ffom among twenty 
different groups in the original Cohen study. In the 
flrat group excerpt, the group interaction is lively, but 
one black player is clearly outstanding. He talks more 

t 

i 

than anyone else, is considerably more influential, and, 

In general, he dominates the play of the entire group, 

in the second group excerpt the interaction is once again 

- 

very lively, .but this time the two black members work 

ft 

together as a coalition to dominate the proceedings, 

‘ It is Important to emphasize what is being accom- 

plished by step three. This step is following the social- 
learning principle of guided participation. The Intent 
of this procedure is not for the Mack students to prac- 
tice deciding which paths they will pursue during the 
actual game. That is impossible since the facsimile copy 
<Jf the game board does not have any paths or values that 
are similar to the actual game board. Instead the role 
tfiodel is encouraging the black students to articulate gen- 
eral principles that will guide their participation,* 

After asking each of the questions in step three the role 
model gets a response from both, black participants and 
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tries to encourage any response where the black student 

says that he will continue to try to persuade the group 

to accept his idea for a team path to follow* 

Following the various training procedures both 

pairs of blacks and whites return to a central meeting 

* 

place and are now ready to perform the task* 

The task is a game of strategy called "Kill the 
Bull," and is described in detail in Appendix A. Prior 

to entering the game room each participant draws a number 

6 - * 

randomly from one to four which determines his seating 
position during the game. 

4 

1 Once inside the game room the host experimenter 

r 

points out to the participants the small television camera* 

lie informs them that this camera Is transmitting a picture 

with sound to the next room where observers are watching 
* * 

‘to see how well everyone does* 

* * 

The group now begins to play the game of strategy 
and observers score initiation and Influence measures* - 

'At the end of the game the project director brings out a 

* * ■ 

'short, written contract which is signed by all the partici- 

* i • 

Vants, The participants agree that they will not tell 

‘anyone In their school about this study for one month and 

in exchange for their secrecy they will receive one dollar, 

c: . . 

Methodolog y : ’ Data Collection 

The primary data for this study were collected 
during the game of strategy played by two black and two 

ERJC 



white students* The data consist of an initiation and 

* 

Influence index* 

The initiation measure is a gross index based on 

* 

a unit score for each uninterrupted speech segment* Not 
every speech is counted* Both nonrelevant comments to 
the task and comments directed at the hust experimenter 
were not counted* The unit of measure does not different 
tlate length of speech or quality of speech; it only lndl- 

’ f f 

cates how often an individual speaks to the group* Crude 
as the measure may be, it does correlate highly with many 
more sophisticated and more complex scoring system cate** 
gorles* Cohen, in her study, used a modified Bales Scoring 
System, consisting of performances, action opportunities, 
positive evaluations, negative evaluations, and receipt 
of initiation* Bach of those categories correlate highly 
with the total initiation index* Initiation rates were 

scored during the study by two Independent observers who 

f * 

watched the participants on a large television monitor in 

a separate room away from the experiment* 

The Influence measure was also scored under the 

same conditions. as initiation rates by two Independent 

observers* The influence measure consists of two parts: 

unique suggestions and paths followed* Unique Suggestions 

* 

are scored each time a participant verbally or non-verbally 
explicitly proposes a path or strategy for the group to 
follow* Paths Followed arc scored each time the group 






agrees to follow someone's unique suggestion as the group 
path. Paths followed is the fundamental indicator of 

the influence measure, 

* 

During the control and expectation trainlngpro- 
cedure several pieces of data were collected, some of it 
useful and some not. In the control situation the white 
and black subjects fill out a contrived questionnaire 
about Indoor and outdoor games* The questionnaire was 
designed to take time but not to reveal any information 
relevant to the study* 

* 

* 

During the experimental condition, black subjects 
in the expectation training watch two four-minute excerpts 
of previous groups who have played "Kill the Bull," In 
this situation the subjects watch black students who are 
verbally aggressive while playing the game with white 
students, 

• After viewing each excerpt a black role model 
gives the black student participants a rating form. The 
students were able to see the video excerpt again without 
sound In order to remind them of who was playing the game 
and where each player sat. The black role model asks the 
two black students to rank order each game player on seven 
different criteria. The seven criteria are: (a) who said 

the most during the game, (b) who had the best ideas, 

(c) who did you like best, (d) who do you think is the 
best fighter, (e) vtfio is wearing the sharpest clothes, 

o 
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<f) who would you want to play like, (g) overall, who was 
the best player. 

At the conclusion of the study in each school, 

■V. 

data was gathered about the abilities, achievement scores, 

IQ test results, and parental background for each student 
* 

In the population. 

S ummary of Design and Statement of Hypothesis 

The study takes place in a field setting at three 
different schools. Each group is composed of two black 
and two white students assigned randomly to either an 
experimental or control condition. Fourteen groups were 
run for each condition or a total of twenty~elght groups* 

\ 

In the control condition both blacks and whites 

* * 

receive the same neutral training procedure Including the 
basic rules for playing the game of strategy. The train- 
ing Is given to the whole group, separating racial pairs 
into two different rooms. 

In the experimental condition black subjects 
receive an assertion training while the white subjects 
receive the neutral control training procedure. Following 
the training period the group re~assembles in the game ' 
room and plays the game of strategy. Observers score lnl- 

I 

tlatlon and Influence to document the emerging power and 
prestige order for each group. 




The main hypothesis tested in this study is the 

following: a status ordering, based on a diffuse status 

characteristic that would form on a co-operative group 

* 

task, can be altered by utilizing the social -learning 
techniques of peer modeling and guided participation to 
modify the behavior of .low-status participants# 
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RESULTS OF PRIMARY ANALYSIS 

* 

The main hypothesis to be tested Is that an expec- 
tation training, utilizing social -learning principles, can 
change a status ordering that is highly related to the 
value of a diffuse status characteristic. There are three 
main comparisons to consider In order to test our hypothe- 
sis* First, are we correct in our assumption about the 
power of the positive state of the diffuse status char- 

* i 

acterlstlc, In the absence of interventions, to predict 

fr 

* i 

the. power and prestige order? To answer this question we 
will look at the control condition where blacks and whites 
receive the same preparation to perform the new task--a 
preparation that, theoretically, does not favor anyone. 

Second, assuming we are correct In our first pre- 
diction that blacks will be in a subordinate status posi- 
tion compared to whites in the control condition, we will 

look at the experimental. condition. In the experimental 

* 

condition the black students receive the expectation 
training. In this case we will compare the status rankings 
of the blacks with the whites to see If an equal status* 

i ■ - 

distribution were achieved or a status arrangement that 
favors one race oyer the other were formed. 
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Third, we will compare the situation of the black 
students in the experimental condition with the perform- 
ance of the black students in the control condition* Our 
prediction is that the status position will show a marked 
improvement for the black students from control to experi- 
mental* 

There are two primary measures used to determine 
the status ordering in this study, rates of initiation 
and Influence, Other small-group work, particularly that 

* 

of Slater, gives us confidence that rates of initiation 
correlate highly with such perceived qualities as best 
leadership, most guidance, and best ideas. (Slater; 1955) 
Rates of initiation also correlate with other categories 
in the observable power and prestige order; performance, 
action opportunities, pbs'ltlve evaluations, and negative 
evaluations* (Cohen, 1969) 

The Influence measure used in this. study is the 
second important Indicator of the power and prestige order. 
Xt is the same measure as that used in the Cohen study 
&pd it tells us whose ideas were most accepted by the 

4 V 

1 * 

group in their fourteen final decisions* 

* 

Tables 1 and 2 are the most helpful in looking at 

* 

■ * 

initiation rates as an answer to the three comparisons 

relevant to the main hypothesis* , 

* 

Table 1 summarizes the frequency that a particular 
rank order position was held by black and white participants 
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TABLE l 

NUMBER OF TIMES A RANK ORDER POSITION WAS HELD BY BLACK 
AND WHITE SUBJECTS BASED ON INITIATION RATES— 

IN TWO CONDITIONS 



ConcII ticn 


Race 


High. 


Ranks 


Low Ranks 

~T 3T" 


Average 
of all 
Ranks 


* 

Control 


Black 

n=»28 


t 


9 


6 * 


ll 


2,93 


n^SS 


White 

n*»28 


.12 


5 


8 


3 


2.07 


Experimental 


Black 

n«28 


6 


12 


4 


6 


2.36 


n«56 

* 

f 


White 

n«28 


8 


2 


10 


8 


2.64 



N « 28 Total Four-Man Groups 



' ' ^ 2 

MEAN NUMBER OF ACTS INITIATED FOR BLACK AND WHITE SUBJECTS 
RANKED BY ACTIVITY— FOR TWO CONDITIONS 





, High Activity 


Low Activity 




Condition 


Race 

Black X White I 


.lacfc^STwhlte 


Totals 

II black' White 


Control 
Mean Acts 
Per Game 


37.0 


44.7 


23.3 


31.8 


30.1 38.2 
• 


Exper. 
Mean Acts 
Per Game 


44.7 


40.1 


37.3 


28.4 


41.0 34.3 



h“56 n«56 

in tho experimental and control conditions. In the last 
coi. v r?n the rank order frequencies for all subjects of a 
given ract, each condition are averaged to give a mean 
rank score. 
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TABLE 2A 



STATISTICAL COMPARISONS OF INITIATION RATES BY RACE AND 
ACTIVITY CATEGORY FOR WO DIFFERENT CONDITIONS, CONTROL 
AND EXPERIMENTAL — US ING THE MANN -WHITNEY U TEST 



Comparisons 


1 

4 1 

Croups 


Level of 
Significant 
Differences 




Control 


* 


l 


Black I versus White I 
37.0 < 44.7 


P.< .05 


2 


Black II versus White II 
23.3 . < 31.0 


1 

p < .01 


3 


All Blacks versus All Whites 
30.1 < 38.2 


P < .01 




Experimental 


■ 


4 


Black I versus White I 
44.7 > 40.1 


* 

Not significant 


5 


Black II versus White II 
37.3 > 28.4 


P < .01 


6 


All Blacks versus All Whites 
41.0'* > 34.3 


P < «05 




Experimental and Control 


1 * 


7 

1 


Black I (E) versus Black I (C) 
44.7 > 37.0 


P < *05 


8 


. Black II (B) versus Black II <C) 

37.3 > 23.3 p < .01 


9 


White I (E) versus White I (C) 
40.1 < 44.7 


Not significant 


10 


White II (P.) versus WHITE 11(C) 
28.4 < 31.0 


Not significant 



, * If we use a chcnce level model the average rank 
.^or a. group with four ranks would be 2.5. This is deter- 
-«r.cd by adding the ranks and dividing by the number of 
group members. The value of 2.5 is a helpful baseline' 



figure In other ways.' Any average above 2.5 Indicates 

* 

the collection of Individuals was especially likely to 
hold low-status positions when they Interacted with a dif- 
ferent type of Individual In groups. An average below 2.5 
Indicates the opposite situation— these Individuals were 
more likely to hold the top rank order positions on 
Initiation. (Rank 1 «* the high nan) 

Table 1 provides important Information for the 
first comparison betveenblack and white subjects In the 
.control group. He see that whites hold the top rank 86% 
of the time (12/14) and that whites hold the first or 
second ranks 617. of the time (17/28). The difference In 
average rank orders Is more striking. The average rank • 

fe- 

for* white subjects is 2.07 compared to 2,98 for black sub- 

jects. These data support the prediction of greater •’ 

aqtlvlty for the white t race in the, control groupd. 

* * 

What happens in the experimental situation? He 
now consider the second comparison relative to our main 
hypothesis. In this situation wo see that whites are some- 
what more likely to hold the first rank (8 vs. 6) but 
When the top two ranks are combined eighteen blacks are 
in oneuef- these, two.. ranks but- only ten Whites, that Is, 
in 64% of the experimental groups blacks hold one of the 

4 h- 

high-ranking positions, * 

* 

The average rank of blacks in the experimental 

condition Is now below the chance lovel of 2.5 et 2,36 

* 
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while the white average, of necessity, Is above 2*5 at 
2.64. Thus the black students In the experimental situ* 
at ion not only Improved their position from the control 
but ended up holding a slightly stronger overall ranking 
than the white students* 

These same data allow us to compare the positions 

of only the blacks In the experimental and control cc;;:*'- 

tlons* Since the number of groups Is the same In both 

conditions we can directly compare the frequencies that 

rank order positions were held by blacks* The results 

show blacks held the higher two ranks with more frequency 
a * 
in the experimental condition tha;i they did in. the control 

'situation* Using rank orders gives us just one reflation 
.of what takes place in an experiment* The actual initi- 
ation rates gives a rouch*clearer picture of how partlol* 
pat ion was distributed in the groups* 

Table 2 presents the average inflation rotes for 

* * 

* 4 

black and white subjects in the two different conditions* 

+ * 

experimental end control* Xn addition, the information 

In Table 2 Is presented for each individual ranked by 

* 

activity rate within the two races* In other words, one 

g * 

of the two blacks in each group is selected by initiation 
rate as more active and he Is categorized in the table as 
."High Active." The whites In each group are ranked and 
categorized in the same way* Thus we can make racial com- 
parisons within relatively active and relatively Inactive 
categories* 

4 



*7* 

Looking at Table 2 wa can add some Information to 
our main assumption that whites will dominate the task 

activity In the absence of an Intervention. The first 

* 

row with the heading "Control --Mean Acts Per Game" shows 
the pattern of white dominance of initiation rates In the 
control condition* The more active whites average 44*7 
units of interaction per game compared to the more active 
blacks, who averago 37. The less active whites are simi- 
larly more active (31,8 mean acts) than the lass active 

blacks (23*3 mean acts). Combining both activity cate- 

c 

gorles, it Is not surprising that the total white average 
Initiation rate is higher than the black initiation rate. 
Again, we see a pattern of white dominance in the control 
gfoup, 

* * * / 
Moving to the second comparison, which Is con- 
cerned with the effect of our expectation training, we 

4 ■ 

cifn look at the second row of Table 2 titled "Experimental 
Mean Acts Per Game," Here a different pattern emerges 
than the one we saw in the control condition. The more 
active blacks now average a higher initiation rate than 
tUe more active whites, This pattern 18 repeated again 
for the less active blacks. In the experimental groups, 
the less active blacks talk more than the less active 
whites. According to the index of initiation rates,’ the 

* I 

status ordering in the experimental condition is the 

rover eo of the control condition. 

* 

o 
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Table 3 reports the same basic information as 
Table 2, only the initiation rates have all been converted 



TABLE 3 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL INITIATION FOR BLACK AND WHITE 
SUBJECTS RANKED BY ACTIVITY— FOR TWO CONDITIONS 





High Activity 


Low Activity 




Condition 


Race 

Black I White I 


feace 

Black II White II 




Control: Mean 
% Croup Init. 


.27 


.33 


.17 ■. .23 


.44 .36 


Exper;Mean 
% Group Init. 


.30 


.26 


* 

.25 • .19 


.55 .45 



n**5b n»56 



Into percentages. In the control condition white subjects 

account for 56 per cent of the Interaction. This situation 
«' * a * ' 

changes in the experimental condition, as mentioned before 

In Table 2, where black subjects now account for' 55 par 

(►%' 

cent of the total interaction. Table 3 repeats the inter* 
action patterns of Table 2, the status ordering which 
favors the white subjects In the control condition are 

* 

- reversed in favor of the black subjects in the experimental 

condition, 

* 

The results of Tables 2 and 3 raise an important 
rquestlon which will be dealt with in the interpretation 
^Section! do you accomplish improvement of black perform- 

anca at the cost of diminishing white activity! The main 

* 

comparison to be made is the change In the white subjects* 



initiation rates from the control condition to the experi- 
mental condition* The results of Table 2 show that both 
white activity groups lose an average of four units of 
Initiation from the control condition to the experimental* 

This decrease ( however, Is not significant using the Mann 
* * 

Whitney U Test* (Siegel, 1956, pp# 116-127) 

The Influence measures gives us another independent 
Indication of any changes taking place In the status order- 
ing* The results are summarised In Table 4, 'where Influence 

TABLE 4 



INFLUENCE MEASURE: TOTAL NUMBER OF UNIQUE SUGGESTIONS AND PATHS 

FOLLOWED FOR BLACK AND WHITE SUBJECTS IN EXPERIMENT AND CONTROL 

CONDITIONS RANKED BY ACTIVITY 



9 — ' . - 

Con- 


Influence 


High Activity 


Low Activity 


Totals 


dition 


Measures 


Black I White £ 


black II White It Black White 

* 


- 


Total 














Control 


Suggestion 

Total 


119 


155 


60 


90 


180 


245 


* * * 
K. 


Paths 

Total 


53 


09 


16 


40 


69 


129 


Ex per* 


Suggestion 

Total 


145 


124 


,86 


85 


231 

* 


209 


4 


Paths 


91 


99 


32 


25 


123 

j— 


74 



no*6 n-56 



attempts and successful Influence attempts are totaled by 
iface, activity rank, and condition* Our method for* pre- 
senting these results will Involve the same three compari- 

* 

'sons we made for Initiation rates* In the control condition 



*•> 

whites In each activity category de more influence 

* 

attempts and were more influential than the blacks In their 
respective categories, 

♦ « 

In the experimental condition the more active 
blacks made twenty-one more suggestions and were almost 
twice as influential as the more active whites* Among 
the less active blacks there is no difference in suggestion 
rate between the races, although the less active blacks 
were slightly more influential* As in the initiation rates, 
blacks in all categories Improved their rate of suggestion 
and amount of Influence from the control situation to the 
experimental situation* 

Expectation Training Results 

During the expectation training each black pair 
of participants watched two, four-minute, video-tape 
excerpts of previous groups who have played the game "Kill 
the Bull," Following each excerpt the. two black subjects 
were asked to rank order all four participants that they 
watched on seven different measures* the results are sum- 
marised in Table 5 for the two video tapes, A and B* The 
* * 

values in Table 5 represent the average rank order assigned 
to each participant by the twenty-eight black subjects in 

>L 1 

4 

tho experimental condition. For each video film the over- 
all results of rating the black role model are clear* The 

1 

first two questions refer to skill at the game while the 




TABLE 5 



M EAK RANK GIVES TO PEER MODELS IN TRAINING FXZMS BY BLACKS 
FOR TASK BEHAVIOR AND PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 







T*oe A 






Tape B 




Questions 


White I White II Block 


Black IX 


White 


II White I Black II 


Target 

31ack 


A 

Mo:;t 

Talkative 


2.6 


2.9 


1.0 


3.1 


3.7 


2.6 2.5 


1.3 


B 

Best Ideas 


2.2 


2.9 


* 

1.2 


* 

> 3.2 


-3.4 


* 2.4 2.6 


1.5* 


C 

Most Liked 


3.1 


3.3 


' 1.3 


2.3 


3.6 


3.0 2.2 


1.3 


D 

B*st 

Fighter 


3.5 


3.4 


*/ 

1.5 


1.6 


• 2.4 


3.6 2.5 


1.4 - 


E 

Best 

Dressed 


3.4 


2.4 


2.3 


1.9 


3.7 


2.3 1.7 


2.3 



m* 28 o>28 



(a • total number o£ black subjects who made ratings or films) 
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last three Items are personality-impression questions, 

* 

The results show that the target black receives the high* 
est rank on every question except for Item E, 

Tapes A and B were originally chosen for somewhat 
different purposes* Tape A has one black who clearly Is 
In control of the entire group. Tape B shows two blacks 
working In coalition to influence the group. Still, one 

I 

black Is dominant but the other black Is active In his own 
way and the two often work together to Influence the group. 
The results of Tape B show that the average rank 
order of the less active black Is almost the same as the 
more active white. On the more personal Items (C, D, and 
E) the less active black was ranked higher more often than 
the more active white, 

* 

One curious result, somewhat an anomaly, occurred 
with Item E which asked the blacks to rank order the video* 
tape participants with respect to who was wearing the 
sharpest clothes. The results Indicate that the leas ' 
active black was usually ranked highest and the more active 
target black commonly held position two or three. Why 
* did a deviation occur on this one Item? Ho explanation . 

Is available, Hone of the staff ever saw any marked dif- 
ferences In clothes, 

* , 

On the last two Items, question F and 0, only one 
answer was required, (See Table 6) Vie asked, "Who would 
you like to ploy ltko?"i and "Who was tha best player?" 
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TABLE 6 



PERCENTAGE of black subjects who chose a specific peer 

MODEL AS THE MOST OUTSTANDING PLATER ON TWO ITEMS 





Tape A 




Tape B 




Questions 


Targe c 

White X White II Black 


Black II 


White II White I Black II 


"Target 

Black 


F 

Desire to play like 


,04 ,04 j, ,83 


*09 


- . *17 *05 


*78 


G 

Overall best player 


00 

8 

f 

1 


.13 


,05 ‘ - .28 


*67 













sf*28 



n-23 



54‘. 

In film A, the target black was named the outstanding 
player on both items more than 80 per cent of the time. 

In film B, the target black was named the most desirable 

* K 

player 78 per cent of the time and was named the best 
player 67 per cent of the time. The less active black In 
film B was named the best player 28 per cent of the time* 
The main value of the ratings In the expectation 
training Is that the results answer questions as to whether 
our experimental blacks saw and Identified with the 
behavior we were trying to Inculcate. The results also 

t 

’ * % 

show the degree to i4hlch outstanding performance In the 

task area correlates with a general personality evaluation* 




CHAPTER V 



INTERPRETATION OF PRIMARY RESULTS 

The results basically confirm the hypothesis that 

an emergent status ordering based on a diffuse status 

characteristic can be changed by utilizing social-learning 

principles* According to status characteristic theory It 

would be expected that whites would dominate the groups 

in the control group situation. This prediction Is con- . 

/ . " * 
firmed by the results* Tables 1 and 2 give an excellent 

overview of the tftite dominance In the control situation* 

In Ta\)le 1, It Is clear that whites tend to hold 

'A ’ ‘ 

the top two positions more frequently than blacks* In 
Table 2, each white activity category has a considerably 
higher mean rate of initiation than the respective black 
activity category. Both of those differences are signifi- 
cant at the *05 level using the Mann-Whitney l) Test* (See 

t 

Table 2A, p* 58) 

During the experimental condition tho pattern of 
white domination changes markedly* Again, referring only 
to tables 1 and 2 we can see how the black participants 
changed their positions in the status ordering* Table 1 

ft 

shows that blocks now hold the top positions more than 

60 per eent of the time*. Table 2 now shows that In the 

* * 

55 
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experimental condition each black activity category has a 
higher mean initiation rate than the respective white 
categories, 

* 

Table 2 reinforces the conclusion that change has 

occurred between control and experimental conditions for 

blacks. It is particularly important to note the degree 

of change for blacks when divided by activity level in 

their groups. The most active blacks Improve from an 

average of 37 units of interaction per game to almost 

45 units. Even more impressive is the change for less 

aetlve blacks. Their activity re to jumps from an average 

of 23 units of Interaction per game to 37 units, slightly 

wore than a 60 per cent average Increase in talking. This 

result is particularly striking because in previous studies 

done by Cohen a considerable number of black participants 

said almost nothing throughout the experimental treatment. 

Die issue of improving the activity rates of quiet blacks 

ee'emed to be a formidable task during 'those studies. 

Given the current result in the study, as shown by Table 2, 

the problem seems much less severe, 

* 

What accounts for the difference in activity rates, 
among black participants in the control and experimental 
situations? The argument to be made Is that the expecta- 
tion training technique based on soc la 1-1 earning principles' 
was the essential difference,. 



S'* 



* 5 ? 



First, we mustf^ bo confident that the sample popu- 



/ 



la ti oris of blacks and whites were similar in the control 
and experimental situations* Information was collected 
after the study on' each participant based on the school *8 
official files* The results of this information are 
reported In Tables 7 and 8 (pp« 68-69 )• The main conclusion 
to be drawn front the data is that, after dividing the sample 
by race, no substantial differences in IQ scores, English 
achievement, and math achievement occur in the experimental 
.■ as compared to control condition* 

The hlack experimental population reports a some- 
what lower IQ and lower math achievement scores* It should 
be pointed out that the differences between our black and 



white populations in terms of parent backgrounds and school 

-v 



performance is substantial. 

The lack of systematic differences between our 
control and experimental black students gives us more con- 
fidence that the observed differences between the two 
groups was a function of our differential training pro- 
cedure* looking at our expectation training, what are 
the. main elements of that treatment procedure? 

* On n theoretical level there are two elements in 
* * 

our expectation training procedure* First, the black 
students observe a black peer who is an aggressivd role 
model in playing the gamo* Based on tho data presented 
in tho previous chapter we have strong evidence that the 
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black students during expectation training rated the target 
black as highly competent and indicated that they too 
would like to play aggressively like the target black, 

Bandura suggests that in order for modeled behavior to be 
acquired it is important to consider the social conse- 
quences received by the model when he acts aggressively, 
(Bandura , 1969, p, 128) On this basis it is significant 
that our black role models iw the video tape received no 

I 

aversive consequences for acting aggressively and, instead, 
the role model was generally rewarded because the group 

r ^ 

accepted his ideas as to the final group suggestion* 

{Second, a high-status, black role model provides them with 

* 

some guided encouragement in being aggressive. In this 
.situation the high-status, role model could positively 

reinforce any desire to be verbally aggressive* Responses 

* 

are elicited through the three questions he asks the black 

participants* All three questions ask In different ways, 

* 

what can you do to overcome any resistance you might face 
from the other members of the group. As each participant 
suggests his own way of dealing with the rest of the group, 

the role model can reinforce all of his aggressive responses, 

* 

How rauen did each of these social-learning procedures 

contribute to the differences in Initiation rates between 

* , * 

the experimental and control groups? The present data 
does not allow us to suggest how much change can be attrib* 

uted to each Intervention procedure. Neither can we 

e 
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answer any questions about whether or not the same effect 

* 

could be achieved by only one procedure rather than a 
combination of procedures* All thr.t can be argued from 
this data is that the above two social- learning principles 
when converted into a series of concrete procedural steps 
were able to change the activity rates of black partici- 
pants in an interracial task* 

The ability to change a status ordering based on 
racial differences increases our confidence in applying 
social -learning principles in future interracial situ- 
ations, The fact; that the differences reported in this 
study are the outcome of a single twenty-minute interven- 
tion should be emphasized. The power of social-learning* 
principles suggests that if such interventions were applied 
Consistently over a period of time the effects might be 

much more lasting on Individuals who initially were con- 
* * 

sidered low status by virtue of skin color* 

TI;r results of the study should not be interpreted 
as suggesting educators could immediately create conditions 
of "equal educational opportunity" for non- white members 

in integrated schools. Such a conclusion goes far beyond, 

* * 

the data at this time* but given some future steps forward 

% * 

in the research, such a statement now seems more probable* 
Before conditions of "equality of educational 
opportunity" can be achieved in a class room several impor- 
tant research questions still need to be answered* First, 



how can one effectively break up a status ordering that 

4 - * * 

has previously emerged and has been previously confirmed 
for a given task. In this study the task was newly intro*. 

4 A 

duced to the participants, and we told the students we had 

no idea how well anyone would do. The situation in a 

classroom is strikingly different. Students work in sub* 

Ject areas throughout the academic year and have many 

opportunities to confirm their expectations as to who will 

perform well in school, 

* * 

Once educators arc convinced they know how to • 
break up a status ordering based on a diffuse status char* 
Ceteris tic for a specific task, then a new problem emerges. 
This problem can best be summarized as finding the condi- 
tions that will maximize transfer of expectations from 
one task to another. If an Individual because of his race 
jU: generally expected to perform poorly, then outstanding 
performance on one task is not likely to generalize to a 
general expectation for high performance on new tasks, 

Whyte 1 s Street Corner Society, which is not an experiment 
but observation in a field sotting, suggests that when 
•low-status members perform well it is explained as luck 
or as an exceptional day, (Whyte, 1955) 

Let us assume that research In time will suggest 
not only hew status nr<i*rings based on status char*acter- 
lstlcs can be reversed but how conditions of transfer 
operate from task to task, Xn short, within a limited 
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time period researchers nay understand and be able to 
demonstrate that In a technical sense, equality of educa- 
tlonal opportunity can be achieved In a classroom or school 
As our technical ability Increases researchers 
ttoultl be more confident about entering the complex and 
sometimes unwieldy field situation where the. reality of 
status differences la worked out every day. In the field 
situation not only are the problems and forces at work 
more complex than the laboratory situation but less con" 

I 

trol can be exerted over the crucial Independent variables. 

t * 

In the field situation there Is a much greater reliance on 

the good will and motivations of participants than In the 

* 

more highly controllable, small-group experiment. 

This does not argue against the advisability of 

■a 

researchers taking their findings to field settings for 

application; It only suggests that the gap between social- 
# 

science v technical findings and corresponding changes. In 
society's Institutions may be decades apart. 

* Most of our analysis has focused on black behavior 

aSrtd changes In activity ?*tes amung blacks. How about the 
white population? Although their attitudes and beliefs *. 
were not manipulated by this study they faced blacks who 

_ h- 

behaved quite differently depending on the treatment. 

We know that blacks Increased their Initiation 
rates from control to experimental conditions. We also 

know that the rank orders and the relative status of 

o 
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whites dropped from the control to experimental condition 
as shown In Table 2, But it Is Important to look at the 
changes In Initiation rates for whites from control to 
experimental* Although the mean rates for all whites did 
drop somewhat, the change is a small one and not statls- 

h- 

tlcally significant. The meaning Attributed to this could 
be a significant feature of future experiments. 

We never thought it a desirable goal to replace 
control groups of white domination with experimental groups 
of black domination. Instead we are seeking to establish 
equal status conditions* The model for a condition of 
equality of educational opportunity was defined earlier 
as a similarity in the distribution of performances or 
outcomes for blacks and whites. The fact that larger 
Increases in black activity rates did not seriously sup- 
press the white students 1 performance is an encouraging 

* - 
% 

feature of the experimental work. This interpretation 

* * + 

h- + 

must be modified when we reanalyze the datA in Chapter VI 
after grouping the results according to the two different 
cities. It suggests, tentatively, that Increases in com- 
petency of low-status individuals does not necessarily 
^roove to result in a depression of performance of high** 

status Individuals, 

0 . 
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CHAPTER VI 



RESULTS OF SECONDARY ANALYSIS . 

t 

This experimental study was carried out in two 

very different communities. Because these communities 

are different it is Important to re-analyze the data after 

dividing our results 'into the two respective cities* 

Before presenting these re-analyzed data.lt is Important 
¥ m 

to discuss briefly the communities and schools from which 

our student samples were selected* When comparing these 
¥ * 

two communities as represented by the selected schools 

* • ' *■ 

and the small sample in our experiment, there are three 
„ * 
main differences to present. First, the distribution of 

* - 

high-status occupations is very different. Second, there 

is a considerable dlfferonce in the school climates* 

¥ * 
b * 

Third, the measures of student achievement on verbal and 
mathematics tests are very different for our student 
samples from the two communities. 

Let us start by presenting some general impressions 
of the two communities. Two of the schools are in a sub- 
urban city of approximately 50,000 people* In many impor- 

* 

taut ways the two schools are similar and for purposes of 
discussion we will combine the two schools under the 
heading "suburban school*" The third school in our sample 



It located In a "fringe" city, which border* one of the t 

largo cities In the Bay Area. 

As communities there are some obvious differences 

% 

between Suburb and Fringe City. Suburb City lias three 
main neighborhood sections* For purposes of discussion 
I will talk about the neighborhood sections of Suburb City 
by using titles that should give a partial visual impres- 
sion of the community* First, there Is "Old Town" neigh** 
borhood Which consists of large and substantial older 
heme* built on the hills overlooking the Bay* "Mew Town' 1 
neighborhood consists of roodorate-to-expensive, ranch- 
style homes also sitting on the hills overlooking the Bay* ' 
the How Town neighborhood has been built very recently and 

Site In a series of cluster developments In one largo seo* 

- * 

tlon of town* Both Old and Hew Town neighborhoods of 

■ 1 

Suburb City are almost exclusively white. Whatevor 
Sprinkling of minorities exists In these areas constitutes 
g small and unknown portion of the population. "Flat 
Town" neighborhood mingles with the downtown area of 
Suburb City and spread to the Bay shoreline. Although 

white families constitute the largest percentage of people 

% 

living In this area, there Is s considerable number of 
pockets of all black and Integrated neighborhoods. 

Recently the School Board Of Suburb City has 

k- 

attempted to Integrate the entire school system* In this 
effort* the black children, the only significant minority 



group in the population, have been given a choice of sev- 

* 

eral schools in an effort to establish ethnic balance. 

The result is that black students constitute between five 

■? 

1 

and ten per cent of the student bodies in each school. 

The community of Fringe City gives a very differ* 
ent appearance* The town is squeezed between two low 
mountain ranges and the result is that homes in this com* 
munlty have neither a view of the Bay on one side nor 
ocean on the other* The housing is somewhat uniform 
throughout* Almost all the homes avo part of the post-war 

i t 

building boom which took place in the Bay Area. The popu- 
lar song about "Tickey-Tackey Boxes" is one way of describ- 
ing homes in Fringe City. The population of this city 1$ 
near 40,000 with whites and non-whites tending to live on 
different sides of town* In the school used for this' 

Study the ethnic breakdown was about 30% whites, 30% blacks, 
j 0% Mexican, and 10% other non-whites. This one school 

( * * n 

Selected for our study is considered to have one of the 
highest concentrations of non-whites in its school popu- 
lation. Most other schools in Fringe City tend toward a 

#■ 

high concentration of white students. 

Given these overall differences between Fringe 

* * * 

bud Suburb City it is not surprising that the school 
climates would also be different in the two cities. Although 
Suburb City has had its share of racial flare-ups and hos- 
tilities, there is an observable atmosphere of friendliness 
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among the members of Suburb City schools# Some teachers 
often spend time casually with students on the playground 
and several black male students openly display their 
affectionate relationships with white female students* 
Several teachers in Suburb City schools were very curious 
about our study and in their discussions about integration 
often exhibited a pride in being able to work in inte- 
grated schools throughout the district# The counselors 
gave evidence of spending considerable time in planning 

I 

with teachers positive and innovative interracial experi- 
ences* Overall the school has a serious but markedly 
friendly atmosphere while school is in process* 

The atmosphere of Suburb City schools is In marked 

contrast to the one school we visited in Fringe City* At 

» * ■ 

Fringe City the climate "of the school was filled with 
dally tenalon and friction and an air of "juat holding on 11 
or 'Snaking it" from month to month* The students openly 
refer to the school aa a prison and there Is evidence to 
back this popular expression about the achool, Everyone 
makes a fuss about hall passes and individual movement in 
the halls is carefully monitored; failure to have a pass 

V 

is punishable* Empty rooms are always locked and liter- 
ally aealed off to students* During my vlslta to the 

V 

school playground at lunchtime, which was a dally routine 
for two weeks ,* 1 rarely saw any open exchange between 
atudenta and teachers* On two of the days police were 
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colled to the school because of drug abuse problems Which 
created a noisy ferment among the students* On tytlcolra X'*s 
birthday the local hfgh school Black Student Union pre- 
sented a program to the junior high students In an. obvious 
attempt at radicalize fc ion of the young* The Junior high 
students needed only a little encouragement and soon s 
largo shouting match ensued between students and teachers 
and tho Vice Principal, who always tried to get In the 
last word In any argument* The counselors 1 office was s 
favorite '‘hangout" for disruptive students Who disliked 
sitting in class. Slight disruptions would be sn easy 
cause for teachers to send certain troublemakers out of 
the room /nd the guidance office provided s place for 

* 

reading comic books and time for hours of good laughs. 

In addition to the guidance office, more regular trouble- 

* 

makers were sent to a special room where commercial tele 14 

.vision was shown all day long* 

The guidance officials and a few teachers paid . 

;"ltp service" to changing the curriculum or improving Inter- 

cultural relations but most teachers seemed to agree with 

.the Vice Principal who said to me more than once, "This 
* 

place is hopeless but somebody has to keep these kids in 
line." 

. fringe City school teachors showed no interest or . 

curiosity in our work or presence* Once I attended a * 
small staff meeting among counselors and social-studies 

o 
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teachers who were discussing for the first time the use 

h 

of multi-cultural textbooks. Tho meeting soon bogged 

t 

down because every suggestion which implied teachers would 

* 

have to do something now or work longer on a curriculum 
project was met with complaints about ovorwork. the net 

result of that meeting was no change. 

Tables 7, 8, and 9 give some important background 

information about the students* black and white, in the 

’ * 

two cities* 

Table 7 shows the mean IQ scores, for black and 

t 

. 4 

white students based on tho Lor go Thorndike TQ Test. Bach 
individual score represents an average of tho verbal and 
non-verbal scores of the tost. 

' TABLK ? 



AVERAGE IQ SCORE OF BLACK AND WHITE SUBJECTS IN SUBURB 
AND FRINGE CITIES FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL CONDITIONS 
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Suburb City 


* Fringe 


City . 


Race 


Kxpertmentdl Control 


Experimental control 


Black 


88.5 


9M 


86.3 


89.5 


White 


. 110.2 


114.3 


101.2 


109.9 




n«36 


n**32 


n**20 


n**24 



Table 8 shows the average number of years and 
months each group of participants are either ahead hr 
behind the grade level norm for their ago group. The 
scores represent a composite verbal and math achievement 



,‘sf ' 

acorc based on the Stanford Achievement Tests. The verbal 

score Is an avorage of spell lng* word meaning* and para- * 

* 

9 ¥ 

graph meaning. The math score Is an average of computa- 
tlonskllls, word problems* and math concepts. 

TABLE 8 

* * 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS ABOVE OR BELOW NATIONAL GRADE 
LEVEL PERFORMANCE IN MATHEMATICS AND VERBAL ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS FOR BLACK AMD WHITE SUBTECTS IN SUBURB AND FRINGE 
CITIES BY EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL CONDITIONS 





Suburb City 


Fringe City 




Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 


Control 


Race 


verbal Math 


VeifcVi Tireti 


Verbal Math 


Verbal MatK 


Black 

White 


-1.5 -2.1 

+0.1 +1.2 


-1.5 -1.4 

+0.6 +0*5 


-2.9 -1.7 

-0*2 -0.4 


-2,2 -2.0 
+0,0 -0,7 




n»36 


n»32 


n«20 


n«24 



Looking, at Tables 7 and 8 together we can make 
further Inferences about differences between our student 
samples In the two contnunltles. The black students score 
significantly lower on IQ tests and achievement tests ' 
than do the white students* In addition to tha racial 

difference there Is an overall school difference. Whites 

* 

.and blacks In Suburb school tend to score slightly better, 
On Achievement tests than tiolr racial counterpart in 
Fringe school. These differences In performances are in 
line with the differences In the parental backgrounds 
of each racial group In each school. 
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Table 9 gives this Information and wo can observe 

that almost no student! black or white, has a parent who 

* 

* r 

is in a professional or managerial position in Fringe 
City, C the face of It the occupational distribution 
for black and white students Is not too different in 
Fringe City except for unskilled labor* A common source 
of employment for black fathers was a nearby shipyard and 
many of the white fathers were truck drivers, 

TABLE 9 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FATHER'S OCCUPATION 
INTO FIVE CATEGORIES FOR BLACK AND WHITE SUBJECTS 
AT FRINGE AND SUBURB CITIES 









Occupation _ 




* 




City Race , 


Prof* 


Mgr* 


Semi- 

Skilled Skilled Unskilled 


Total 




Black 


,15 


*03 


* .19 


.30 


• 33 


100X 


n«34 


Suburb 

White 


,35 


’ *20 


• 32 


• 13 


,00 


100X 


n-34 


Black 


.00 


.00 


• 19 


*2? 


.54 


100X 


n-22 


Fringe 

White 


.00 


• 09 


• 29 


.27 


.35 


100X 

* 


n-22 



In Suburb City we can see that among white chll- * 
dren the majority of parents have professional or managerial 

occupations. The black children's parents are more spread 

* 

‘out Into different occupational categories than in Fringe 
.City but the balance Is still In the direction ‘of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers. Overall the social-class 
background Is higher for children in Suburb City than 



n 

Fringe City, ua measured by the distribution of occupations 
among participants in this study. 

The first part of this chapter has suggested that 
the differences betwoon the two communities in ou£ study 
are sufficiently great for us to characto?l 2 e Suburb City as having 
o higher soclal-class content thsn Fringe City* Further 
the climate of the schools in Suburb City la generally 
viewed as positive while the general school climate in 
Fringe City is hostllo apd tense* Finally, the IQ scoros 
and Achievement levels of our student sample in Suburb 
City was generally higher than those in' Fringe City, 

Given these differences betwoon the two communities what 
impact did this have on the results of the study? 

A socondary analysis of the data reveals some 
interesting results. This analysis involves splitting the 
data on the basis of the city in which the subjects lived. 

Table 10 Slvo8 two Important pieces of information* 

First, it summarises the mean acts initiated by activity 
ranks within roue* Tills is similar to tho procedure of 
aoalysls followed In Tables 2 and 3, Second, the data 
has now been spilt by city which Is a general Indicator 
df social class. Two schools where nine experimental and 
eight control groups wore run were combined under the 
"Suburb City" heading* One school whore five experimental . 
end six control groups were run have been analysed as 
fringe Clty M --a **Mit£lvely low social-class ares, 
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table 10 



n 



MEAN AND PERCENTAGE INITIATION RATES OP BUCKS AND WHITES 
RANKED BY ACTIVITY AND DIVIDED INTO FRINGE AND SUBURB CITIES 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL CONDITIONS 



High Activity Low Activity 







Race 


kace 




Total 




Condi tion 


City 


hTack^T White" I 


Black II Whiten 






Suburb 


33.3 

27* 


40.4 

32% 


22.8 

18% 


28.0 

23% 


100% 


n«32 


Control 




K 


* 








* 


Fringe 


41.8 

277. 


50.1 

33% 


24.1* 

16% 


37*0 

24% 


100% 


n*24 




Suburb 


47.0 


48.2 


37.4 


34*0 








28% 


29% 


22% 


21% 


100% 


n*36 


Experi- 




40. A 


23.4 








mental 


Fringe 


36.6 


18.0 






f 


34% 


21% 


30% 


15% 


100% 


n»20 



The results In the control condition are markedly 

* 

el oil nr in both aocial-c£aaa areas. In both caaea whites 
are generally more active than blocks and the percentage 
distribution in each activity category la almost the same. 
Table 10 shows that no racial-activity category differs 
by more than two percentage points when comparing the con* 
trol group results for Suburb City with Fringe City, 

The results among the experimental group are very 
‘ different from the control group findings. Tito differ- 
ences In the cltleSi school climates, and students make a 
big difference when the expectation training la admlnls* 
terad. The different social-class contexts appear to 
affect the results markedly. In the suburban city, among 
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thu experimental groups* the top-ranking blacks and whites 
were equally active j the same pattern of equal activity 
rates held fox* tho less active blacks and whites* In 
. addition. In Suburb City every category of racial activity 

increased its mean Initiation rate by' twenty per cent or 

* ■ 

more when comparing the control groups with the experi- 
mental groups. 

This pattern of equal distribution between races 
does not repeat Itself among tho lower-class sample* 

Among the experimental groups both blacks were very active 
when compared to the whites. In this situation the least 
active black category has an average Initiation rate 

* 

oleven units higher than the whites In the hlgh-aotlve 

* * ■ * 

category, v 

All of these patterns are re-emphasleed In a dif- 
ferent way In Table 11. In this table every group Is cate- 

* •* 

gorleed as to city and condition treatment. After the 
group participated In the study end the percentage of Ini- 
tiation is calculated by race, the group la placed In one 
of three Interaction style categorlest white dominated, 
equal status, and black dominated. The determination of 

h ■ I 

a group's interaction stylo la baaed on the amount of 
initiation controlled by the members of one race, 

4 1 . i 

Tho cutoff point la, by necessity, arbitrary 

* 

although clinically there la some evidence to support the 
limits. By clinical evidence wo mean that thera is a 

t 

* 

* 
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TABLE U 






PERCENTAGE OF GROUPS SHOWING RACIAL DOMINANCE AND RACIAL* 
EQUALITY IN WO CITIES—FGR TWO CONDITIONS ^ 



Condition 


City 


White 

Dominated 


Equal 

Status 


Black 

Dominated 


4 

Total 




Control 


Suburb 


62% 


38% 


oo% 


100% 


n«8 




Fringe 


66% 


33% 


00% 


100% 


n»6 


Experi- 


Suburb 


11% 


66% 


22% 


100% 


n«9 


mental 

i 


Fringe 


00% 


20% 


80% 


100% 


n-5 



(n » tho number of four -man groups) 



relationship bet woe n what an observer watching a group 
would record and the computational boundaries used to 
determine the, differonco bo two on a raoially dominated group 
and an equal status group. The method for doing this, is 

4 

not precise but probably satisfactory for this level of 

analysis. During oach game which was being scored for 

initiation by two independent observers, the author of 

this study made observational Impressions of the group 

. interaction and tried to indicate generally if one raeial 

group seemed to dominate the interaction. The observations 
■ 

vere comparod to the observers* results for initiation 
rates and we arrived at 55 per cent as e cutoff point for 
differentiating rcclal domlnanco from equal status. Any 

4 ' * 

group whoro one racial pair accounts for 55 per cent or 
more of the Interaction is judged to be dominated by that 
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racial group. If the initiation rates for both races are 
between 45 and 55 per cent, then the group is labeled 
"equal status," 

' Table 11 shows the general predominance of white- 
dominated groups in the control condition regardless of 
social-class context. No black-dominated group occurred 
In our control sample. 

The large percentage of equal-status groups in the 
Suburban City sample in our experimental condition is very 
clear. Among experimental groups in the Fringe City 
school the pattern shifts to one of black dominance* 




CHAPTER VU 



INTERPRETATION OF SECONDARY RESULTS 

The results of tho experimental expectation 
training produced very different effects in the two dif- 
ferent school communities. The results In Suburb City 
show a narked equality In the distribution of Initiation 
rates*. As an observer It was very apparent that In almost 
all of the experimental groups In Suburb City everyone was 

i 

able to participate in the decision making. Individual 

differences showed up In every group but the Importance 

of race In predicting those differences seemed very slight. 

In Fringe City ‘school tho expectation training 

resulted In an almost overwhelming domination by the black 

participants. Both the more actlvo and less active blacks 

talked considerably more than either activity group of 

whites. The differences are not only significant but con- 

: aiderable in magnitude. The same point lu made again In 

£ablo 11 when the experimental groups at Fringe City 
■ t 

school produced four out of five black-dominated groups. 

* 

The observational Impression gained from watching the 
experimental groups at Fringe City school was ttatboth 
black students took over the game; the white students 
were lucky to voice en opinion. 
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How do wa account for this rtiffoL'encn In tho 
effects of our training procedure and what are the Impli- 
cations for future research? My Inclination Is to con- 
sider the differential school c line tea as an explanation 
for the differences In results* X have argued previously 
that the atmosphere In Fringe City school was hostile end 
tense. Throe ethnic groups constitute the bulk of the 
school's study body: blacks , whites , and browns (Mexican- 

Americans), Of the thre.o the blacks appear to control 

the poor group's power structure* Ploying fields are 

* 

dominated by blacks during lunch and recess and some of 
the black students have a "free run" of cho school that 

* S 

j\o other group currently can match. That Is, some black 

students ere able to move in end out of different classes 

* 

and sometimes they do not arrive for attendance In the 
porn tag but come around school for a few hours each day, 
c * At Suburb school not only Is tho black-student 
population very small (ton per cent or less) but the 
atmosphere of friendliness does not allow for flagrant 
pmounts of bullying by any one person or any one group 
pyer someone else* At Fringe City I assume that our 
expectation training primarily encouraged and legitimised 
£ho prevalent form of bullying and therefore black stu- 
ffents carried out In the experimental gome what they ere 
able to do In the Informal peer structure around the school* 
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Whol are tho implications Cor the differences In 
results at the two schools? The results ere vory encour-> 

I 

aging at Suburb school* Raising the low-status, black- 
student competency had the effect of also raising the 
performance output of white students. That is, Table 10 
shows white students at Suburb school Increase their 
Initiation rates, on the average, by twenty per cent when 
comparing control to experimental groups. 

Tils suggests that for the game and other school 
tasks that learning In the classroom does not have to be 
sero-autn game* In other words the cost of Improving low- 

I 

status performance la not a deflation of high-status per- 
formance* Potentially thla finding could have very 
positive results In the school where teachers might be 
very upset about any training procedure that consciously 

tries to Improve one group's performance at the expense 

■ » 

of another group. 

The results of Fringe City school raise more dif- 
ficult questions. On the abstract level there is a theo- 
retical and value position which must be explored* Status 

characteristic theory has documented the emcrgoncy of 

« ' 

very stable status orderings baaed on the irrational basis 
of diffuse status characteristics* Implicit in* much of 
tha research la the value position that giving people 
power on the basis of a social-status characteristic 
Instead of demonstrated expertise on specific tasks violates 

e 
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a basic value premise of a democracy where merit is to be 
the judge of a man's ability* 

Status characteristic theory has never attempted 

F h- 

to explicate a model of power distribution based on the 
value premises of "equality of opportunity." Wo have sug- 
gested here, borrowing from Coleman, a meaning for equality, 
of opportunity but this value premise has not been 
Imbedded into any social -science theoretical model* the 
issue raised by the results of Fringe City is the possi- 
bility that our expectation training procedures may have 
the effect of replacing one irrational status ordering , 
with another* Paraphrasing the words of Camus, what you 
• have done is reverse the roles of the down trodden and the 

4 < 

executioners* ... 

At some point we must discuss the implication of 
changing the status ordering in school based only on 
; racial background* Potentially the techniques and prin- 
ciples developed in this research should not only be 
applied to different racial groups but also to other groups 
of individuals who perform poorly for reasons other than 
limited brain capacity* The Implications are that educa- 
tion would have to cease being a zero-sum game* Ihe pos- 
sibility of improving one group's performance at the 
expense of another leads only to a series of power struggles 
that does little to Improve the educational climate in 
this aoclety* 




to 

Future Research 

' How that this research study has been dope what 

* 

future research should be undertaken? My own priorities 
are to pursue the following direction. First, 1 would 
like to gain more confidence In some principle's and pro- 
cedures for changing an Interpersonal status ordering 
that already exists for a given task. By an interpersonal 
status ordering I mean a states arrangement that exists 
not only on the basis of some diffuse status character- 
istics like trace or social class but has been confirmed 
, * 

on the basis of an individual's face-to-face performance 

with a group of individuals. In this case the behavior 
/ 

of the host experimenter with his powerful ability to 

ri a 

make differential evaluations might be very useful In 

designing an effective 'expectation training. Some of 

* 

these techniques have been used very successfully by the 

* * 

^ t * ife 

Laboratory for Social Research at Stanford, in their 

studies they have been able to successfully manipulate 

the expectations an Individual holds for another partner . 

by manipulating evaluations an Individual receives for 

performance on an ambiguous, task,. 

* * 

This next study would be a preliminary step for 
trying to enter a classroom situation. Here I would like 
to plan with a teacher a series of interventions that 
would change the expectations held by non-white children 
about their own abilities to do school work and also 
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change the expectations held by white children regarding 

* 

the ability of non -whites to perform well In school* 

In the classroom situation our main concern la 

% 

- + * 

how a condition for transfer can be established* We may 
be confident that we know how to train low-status Indi- 
viduals to perform well on a series of new tasks In the 
presence of hlgh-status Individuals* But how can this 
outstanding performance on a few tasks transfer to a set 

' 4 # 

of general expectations that low-status Individuals will 
be able to do well on other, school tasks* 

As stated earlier* It Is my’own Judgment that 
studies such as the one described by this thesis and the 
future studies proposed by this chapter are part of a 

series t»f explorations will help educators understand 

* * / 

how equality of educational opportunity can take place In 

* 

racially Integrated schools* 
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APPENDIX A 



KILE THE BULL 



"Kill the Bull" is a board game of strategy played 
by a group of four persons. It consists of numerous paths 
leading from "Start" to "Goal," The object of the game 

I 

is to reach the goal in as few moves as possible and to. 1 
score as many points as possible* The instructions are 
as follow: 

1* There are fourteen turns , or throws of the 
die, to reach the goal. More than fourteen 
turns will lose, all accumulated points, 

• 2, The group may move in any direction it wishes. 

All decisions as to which path to take must 
bo group decisions, 

• 3, Each path is divided into numbered squares, ■ 

Red numbers win points for the team. Blue 



4, 



numbers lose points fov the team. Pink num- 
bers with double minus signs (--) lose a turn 
for the team,, Brown numbers with double plus 
signs (-H*) add an extra turn for the team, 

t 

If the team does not reach the goal within 
fourteen moves it loses all of its accumulated 
points. 



4 




o 
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APPENDIX 11 



STUDENT CONTRACT 

I, , > promise for one month 

not to tell anyone about the Stanford Education Study, 

in which I, ( ___ . just participated. 

If I, , and the other students live 

up to this agreement, then I will receive one dollar 
as a payment for participation in this study. 

Payment will be made when the study has ended 
at my school. 



Researcher 
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APPENDIX C 



RELIABILITY OF OBSERVERS 

An important technical question concerns the 
reliability of the observers. The discussion on relia- 
bility focuses on the main behavioral measure taken dur- 
ing the game of strategy--an initiation index as an 
indicator of the power and prestige order* 

Statistics for measuring the reliability of two 
observers vary in rigor and strength* The approach taken 
in this appendix has been to consider the nature of the 
data that was' analyzed and then consider an appropriate 
reliability measure as a means of gauging a degree of 
confidence in the data* 

For example, the main hypothesis to be tested is 
that an experimental treatment had a differential effect 
from a control treatment on subjects defined as low status* 
One of the statistics used to make this comparison 
Involved rank orders on initiation rates for black and 
white subjects* 

The procedure used to obtain the values reported 

* 

in the research was to average the results of two inde- 
pendent observers* Several questions should be answered* 
How reliable arc these observers with each other when 
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ranking individuals In a group on Initiation? With regard 

4 * 

to data on rank orders the following sub-questions will 

be answered in order to nnswer the larger question con- 

* 

earning reliability* 

l* How many groups did both observers agree perfectly 
on the rank order of black and white subjects? 



Table A 







Wo* of Croup in which 2 inde- 




Wo* of 


pendent observers had perfect 




Groups 


agreement on rank orders 


Experimental 

/ 


14 


5 

* 4 


4 * 

Control 


14 


u 



The results show that much greater perfect agree- 
ment was reached among the control condition groups* 

Thia makes sense since the control condition allows dif- 
ferentiation to take place In group performance acv erding 
to the status characteristic expectations without inter- 
vention. In the experimental condition, with an interven- 
tion raising low-status behavior, the data is more likely 
to be similar for all subjects in a group and thus, a 
greater chance factor for observers to disagree* 

2* Among the rank order disagreements according to 

I 

observers how many involved group members of the same 
raee and how many involved members of different races? 



r s? , ' 



Table B 



No* of Cases In which 
No* of Cases Involving disagreement Involves 
disagreement among subj e cts of 

2 indep. observers Same fee ce DiJtfV Race 



Experimental 9 .4 7 

Control 3 12 



This is important because we want to know if the 
reported differences between control and experimental 
groups could have occurred by. chance alone favoring one 
racial group systematically. When disagreements about' 
rank order position occur among group members within the 
same race category, then the data on rank order positions 
is not Influenced, 

Among the groups where observers differed in 
ranking members of different races we want to know if the 
bias favored one racial group. 



Table C 



No* of Cases where 2 inde- 
pendent observers differ No. of Cases fa voring 
involving different races Whites" blacks 



Experimental 7 . 5 2 



Control 



2 



2 



/ 



. 0 



The situation for the control groups is trivial. 
Only two subjects are Involved and only one rank order ha's 
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been displaced in each case* Both situations favored 
the white subject* in other words the observer who scored 
the white subjects higher did so more than the other 
observer who scored the black subject higher, The slight 
bias suggests that the difference reported between black 
and white subject rank orders (see Table 1, p, 43) should 
be slightly less than our table shows, but only by a very 
small amount, 

■ * 4 ► ► 

In the experimental condition there was a greater 

frequency of disagreement between observers over ranking 
members of different races, The results when averaged 
almost always favored the white subjects, Therefore the 
effect we showed in Table 1, page 43 was possibly not as 
strong as it might havebeen with less observer bias. In 
other words the treatment was potentially more effective 
for low-status individuals than our averaged tables will 
show. Again this potential bias did not affect in any 
significant way the overall results, 

3, How many times did observers agree about the rank 
brder of Individuals? 

Table D 



4* 


Agree 


Disagree 




black White 


black White 


Experimental 


15 21 


13 7 


Control 


25 21 


3 7 
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Table D shows the very high agreement reached by* 
observers In the control conditions. In the experimental 
condition observers have considerable dlfficul -y agreeing 
on rank orders for black subjects* The simplest explana- 
tion Is that as the data comes closer together among Indi- 
viduals random error is going to be greater* 

1 

Since the problem is mainly with the black sub- 
jects In the experimental condition one might argue that 

■ 

some kind of observer-subject interaction is taking place* 
Of the thirteen disagreements » seven Involved black-white 

differences, the implications of which have been discussed 

* 

in Table C. 

In summary* the agreement on rank order position 
% 

was good for control and experimental conditions* The 
tables do suggest that In the intervention situation 

I . 

where equal status interaction Is more likely to occur 
(see Table 10, page 71), that there is a greater probe** 
blllty for disagreements in rank order to take place* 

In addition to rank order data several tables 
were presented to show differences between conditions and 

races on the basis of total initiation rates* The question 

/ 

of reliability In this case is how confident aro we In the 

* 4 

mean numbers for each racial group or experimental ccndl- 

4 f f 

tlon* Two sub-questions come under this larger question* 
How frequently did observers seo the same act and assign 
It to the same person? Are the proportional distributions 

o 
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of acts to Individuals In a group approximately the same 
for both observers? 

Answers to tlicuc questions are important* The 
data- were averaged from the two observers to arrive at a 
mean score result for each Individual. Ve would like to 
be confident we are averaging population samples from 
similar universes. 

How frequently did observers see the same act and 
assign It to the same pcrcon? The most severe test of 

* 

reliability, and one tnat no one has ever followed to my 
knowledge, would be an act-by-act comparison between the 

ft 

two observers. This breaks down as soon as one observer 
mlssos an act and. the sequence of comparison 1; broken. 

A more relaxed concept of reliability would be to 

ft 

compare the number of act*: attributed to a subject during 
a given time period* For each subject, 3p there exists 
two scores--a score from each observer [S^Op 
Whichever score is greater becomes a denominator and the 

®1°1 

small or score becomes a numerator. This fraction of ( *=x= 

s l°2 

represents the number of common acts scored and 
attributed to the same subject. The more frequently this , 

fe- 

ratio is computed the more confident we arc that observers 
are actually scoring the same act to the same person. The 
.greatest confidence would come from on act-by-act comparl-* 
son which Is Impossible under current techniques and tho 
least confidence would come from comparing a total game 



: 9 * 

score Cor each Individual by observer* The statistic 

presented here Is a compromise of the two situations. 

Data were analyzed for every four turns during the game 

of ‘strategy* • In other words the total Initiation rate 

ms broken down Into three divisions of the game- -a 

beginning period, middle period, and final period* The 
* 

per cent of agreement was computed by summing the results 
for each of four Individuals during three different seg u 

ments of the game of strategy* The total sum represents 

■ * 

the degree of agreement on acts scored and acts attrib- 
uted by two Independent observers* 

, Table E 

PE!'< CENT OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN 2 INDEPENDENT OBSERVERS 
ON SCORING ACTS OF INITIATION 



No, of Groups .in 
which agreement was 



greater than 


No, of Groups 


100 per cent 


0 


95 




90 




85 




80 •it... 


. * i . . 5 


75 




70 




65 


0 


60 ...... 


J, 




Total 27 



NOTE: Results from one group missing. 

The data shows that a high and consistent degree 
of agreement was reached on all groups except one- -group 
number two* The explanation for the poor results to be 
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offered on this one group is that our observers were still 
new at the task and a misunderstanding took place over 
rules for scoring interaction* In that group one observer 
scored one and onu-half times as many acts as the other 
observer* When that happens either one observer is too 
sloW| the other is too fast t or the rules for scoring 
interaction were unclear* The lest explanation seems to 
hold ainco all other greups were scored relatively consist- 
ently after some discussion occurred reviewing the rules 
of scoring interaction after game number two* 

F > 

The finely test for reliability was a chi aquaro 

teat on the distribution of total Acta to each of four 

* 

group members* Instead of presenting data on all groups 

I have. chosen three groups as representative of the data* 

* * ^ 

Group 9 - This group had the second highest rate 
of agreement among observers > 94.67.. The raw data were 



AS follow * 


Ski 


Sk* 


• 

• 

Kfci 


Wh-2 


Observer 1 


28 


24 


54 


43 


Observer 2 


28 


24 


59 


42 


• 

Chi 


square value 


for this 


group was 


,116 and with 



throe degrees of freedom there is a *99 probability that 
the observers wore not scoring a different aet of data* 
Group 2 - This group has already been mentioned 
as having the lowest percentage of agreement among 

o 
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observers, 66.47.. Also there was a rank order disagree- 
ment between the two observers. Raw date looked like 

4 

the following: 





JML-1 


Bl-2 

* 


Wh-1 


Wh-2 


Observer 1 


19 


26 


16 


28 


Observer 2 


16 


4? 


27 


47 



i a 

The chi square value for these two observers was 

3.85 and there Is a ,27 probability that, the observers 

* 

were scoring the same Interaction, lhat Is a low proba- 
bility but not necessarily so bad that the data must be 
rejected, 

I . 

Group 1 was picked as a group with observer agree- 

* * V 

ment in the middle (rank «* 16) at 88,7%, Raw data were 
as follow! 





Bl-1 


Bl-2 


Wh-1 




Observer 1 


25 


23 


26 


3$ 


Observer 2 


30 


* 24 


24 


25 



’■ The chi square value for this group was 2,84 or a, 

probability of ,45 that our observers were scoring the 
same behavior. 

In summary, the overall reliability of our observers' 
was good on the measures used for lehavlor in this study. 
Our measures of behavior are not complex and thus it should 
be expected that the reliability of observers to agree on 



rank order position and total acts initiated should bo 
very satisfactory* 1 believe the data supports the con- 
tention that the results are satisfactorily reliable 
Biltong two Independent observers* 

Where differences occurred X attempted to check 
for any racial bias which would Influence our study* Xn 
the experimental condition there was reme probability of 
bias against the black subjects and thus the strength of 

j 1 

our expectation '.raining results were weakened but by no 

I 

mean a lost In the final analysis. 



